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CHAPTER 1. 
INTRODUCTION 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The political and military contest black nationalists in Rhode- 
sia waged against the white minority governments of Winston Fields 
(1962-1964) and Ian Smith (1964-1979) provides an interesting case 
study through which to examine the dynamics of an insurgency that 
had the training, support, and advisory assistance of external sponsors. 
The Rhodesian conflict is a unique case because the two external spon- 
sors, the Soviet Union and China, provided support to two compet- 
ing insurgent groups, the Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU) 
and the Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU), respectively. This 
dichotomy allows for the comparison and contrast of two approaches 
to unconventional warfare and the corresponding strategies and tactics 
implemented by the recipients of that support. 


Additionally, the Rhodesian conflict was further complicated by the 
anomaly of Western and Communist powers ostensibly aligned in goal, 
if not in technique. While the Soviet Union and China were supporting 
their clients in undertaking an insurrection against the white regime, 
the United States, Great Britain, and other Western powers were impos- 
ing economic sanctions, to varying degrees of success, in hopes of 
achieving a political solution to the ultimate goal of expediting the 
process of handing over rule to the majority black African population. 


A significant body of literature written during and after the Rho- 
desian conflict details the counterinsurgency efforts of the various ele- 
ments of the Rhodesian Security Forces (RSF). This case study focuses 
on the insurgents, their external supporters, how the former used that 
external support, and the effectiveness of insurgent activities. In doing 
so, this study highlights a number of lessons for military professionals 
regarding unconventional warfare and support to partner insurgent 
forces, including 

1. the importance of ensuring that external support is tailored 
to the requirements and environment of the insurgent forces 
and their battlefields; 

2. the criticality of realistic and appropriate insurgent strategies 
if external support is to be effective; 
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3. theimportance of understanding the role of local “structural” 
conditions that impact an insurgency (which in this case 
refers to a number of exogenous factors, including geography 
and the human terrain, as well as the status of independence 
movements in surrounding territories, such as Angola and 
Mozambique, and the interests of newly independent states 
in southern and eastern Africa in the Rhodesian conflict); 
and 


4. perhaps most importantly in the Rhodesian case, the 
requirement for unity of effort among insurgent groups 
(arguably, if the two nationalist groups could have overcome 
their differences and formed a truly singular insurgent 
movement, they may have attained success much sooner). 


INTRODUCTION 


For nearly twenty years during the Cold War, black Rhodesian 
nationalists waged a political and military campaign to oust the white 
minority regime of Ian Smith and his Rhodesian Front (RF) govern- 
ment. It was a campaign characterized by competing insurgent groups 
relying on the support of ideologically similar, yet politically compet- 
ing, external powers. Additionally, it was conducted under the watch- 
ful eye of a regional intergovernmental organization, the Organization 
of African Unity (OAU), keenly interested in trying to orchestrate the 
ultimate outcome. The lessons to be drawn from this case are many but 
essentially focus on the need to attain unity of effort and the impor- 
tance of tying military strategy to political objectives. 


The goal of the Rhodesian insurgency was to establish black Afri- 
can majority rule in the former British colony, thereby deposing the 
white government that had been in control since Britain had granted 
self-rule to the colony of Southern Rhodesia in 1923. Although Britain 
had played a key role in negotiating the transfer of power from white 
minority rule in Rhodesia’s neighboring countries of Zambia (formerly 
Northern Rhodesia) and Malawi (formerly Nyasaland), culminating 
in independence for the two countries in 1964, Ian Smith’s Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence (UDI) from Britain in 1965 diminished 
the likelihood of a negotiated transfer from minority to majority rule 
in Rhodesia. Despite the international sanctions placed on Rhodesia 
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and their economic consequences, the Smith regime waged a deter- 
mined counterinsurgency campaign late into the 1970s. Not until the 
apartheid regime in South Africa was pressured to curtail its support 
for Smith in 1976 did the Rhodesian government acknowledge that 
change was inevitable and the ninety-year reign of the white settler in 
the colony founded by Cecil Rhodes come to an end. 


What ultimately became a negotiated settlhement engineered by 
the British government and signed at Lancaster House in London in 
1979, creating the country of Zimbabwe, was the result of a political 
and military stalemate. In their earlier attempts, British and American 
interlocutors could not meet all the Rhodesian demands for a peaceful 
transfer of power. The two major insurgent groups, ZANU and ZAPU, 
could not agree on military or political strategies for a united front. 
Despite the lack of military evidence to support their confidence, both 
the Rhodesian government and the insurgents felt they could still win 
a military victory. Finally, pressure from a variety of international inter- 
locutors, including Mozambique, Zambia, South Africa, the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the OAU, brought the par- 
ties to Lancaster House. The result was an open election in which the 
black majority elected Robert Mugabe, the head of ZANU, to power. 
Soon after Mugabe assumed power, the country adopted the name 
Zimbabwe in place of Rhodesia. 


The focus of this study is the insurgents, their supporters, and the 
strategies and tactics both employed. A number of factors make the Rho- 
desian case unique among the majority of African independence move- 
ments in the 1950s and early 1960s. First, the Rhodesian insurgency 
was waged against a white government that did not enjoy widespread 
support from the non-Communist countries in Europe and North 
America. After UDI the Ian Smith-led regime was, in fact, an interna- 
tional leper subject to wide-ranging, albeit haphazardly enforced, eco- 
nomic sanctions. Second, the insurgency was relatively late in gaining 
its momentum. While many of its African neighbors attained indepen- 
dence in the first half of the 1960s as part of the decade of African 
independence, the insurgency in Rhodesia did not hit its stride until 
the early 1970s when armed guerrilla action became a staple of the 
insurgency effort. Even then, the infighting between ZANU and ZAPU 
leaders made the insurgent efforts somewhat sporadic and without con- 
sistency of message or effort. 
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Third, the Rhodesian insurgency was contested in an environment 
so politically charged that it often appeared leaderless. Soviet and Chi- 
nese sponsors had their own political agendas that may or may not 
have always been beneficial to their ZAPU and ZANU beneficiaries. 
The OAU sought to mask the internal conflicts between ZAPU and 
ZANU to help quell fears that neither of the insurgent factions would 
be able to effectively govern a new majority-led Zimbabwe. Neighboring 
countries, particularly Zambia and Mozambique, grew to feel that the 
dissension between ZANU and ZAPU was unnecessarily extending the 
insurgency, causing undue damage in their own countries from Rho- 
desian counterinsurgency raids on camps used by the military arms of 
ZANU and ZAPU. Finally, white Rhodesia’s largest supporter, apart- 
heid South Africa, faced increasing international pressure to curtail its 
military and economic support to the Smith regime, lest it also become 
the target of international pressure to end white minority rule. 


As mentioned above, the lead external supporters for the insurgent 
groups in Rhodesia were the Soviets and the Chinese, who supported 
ZAPU and ZANU, respectively. This support was provided through the 
provision of arms as well as training in Africa, the Soviet Union, China, 
and North Korea. As summarized in a 1975 Rhodesian Foreign Minis- 
try report entitled Communist Support and Assistance to Nationalist Political 
Groups in Rhodesia, Soviet training for ZAPU forces was conducted in 
Simferopol, Odessa (Ukraine), and in Moscow. The training consisted 
of four main types: paramilitary, military engineering, radio, and intel- 
ligence.' Other Soviet-based paramilitary training was provided in 
Bulgaria, North Korea, and Egypt. Initial Chinese training for ZANU 
forces was conducted in military bases near Peking and Nanking.’ As 
the liberation struggle continued, Chinese instructors conducted train- 
ing in Tanzania.° 

It is important to note at this point that the relationship between 
the two Communist behemoths and the African continent can in no 
way be simplified to that of two apples from different branches of the 
same Communist, anticapitalist tree. The czarist predecessors of the 
Soviet regime had relationships with African states dating back to the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, at which time Russia gave military 
support to Ethiopia for protection against perceived British threats.‘ 
In the late 1920s, Soviet interest in Africa increased as the leadership 
tried to exploit emerging nationalist movements in Africa, seeing the 
colonies as the weak link in the imperialists’ chain of global influence.° 
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The rise of Stalin and the coming of the Second World War diverted 
Soviet attention. That attention was not refocused on Africa until the 
1955 Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, Indonesia, after which China 
also began to extend its reach to the African continent. 


During the conflict, the Soviet Union viewed its involvement in 
Africa as part of its competition with the United States for global influ- 
ence. By comparison, the People’s Republic of China (PRC) viewed itself 
as a national liberation partner for Africans fighting their own strug- 
gles for independence and as a champion for the developing world. It 
also saw the economic potential in partnerships with emerging African 
states.° Additionally, both countries viewed themselves in competition 
with one another over leadership of the communist world and to be 
seen as the key sponsor of revolutionary movements in the develop- 
ing world. In the case of support for resistance movement in Rhodesia, 
while the Soviets focused on conventional strategies as well as guer- 
rilla strategies akin to partisan tactics employed against invading Nazi 
forces during World War II, the Chinese emphasized a “people’s war” 
strategy. As will be discussed in greater detail in later chapters of this 
study, the employment of specific military strategies had an important 
impact on the ultimate political goals of the insurgents, which were to 
assume power and achieve majority rule. 


THE PURPOSE AND METHODOLOGY OF THIS 
CASE STUDY 


The purpose of this study is to examine the insurrections waged 
by ZANU and its military arm, the Zimbabwe African National Lib- 
eration Army (ZANLA), and ZAPU and its military forces, the Zimba- 
bwe People’s Revolutionary Army (ZIPRA), through the support they 
received from the Soviet Union and China, as well as from the neigh- 
boring states of Zambia, Mozambique, and Tanzania. Through second- 
ary sources covering a wide spectrum of intellectual inquiry including 
political science, history, military doctrine and tactical analysis, news 
accounts from the insurgency period, and documented interviews with 
insurgents, this case study highlights not only the actions and events of 
the period but also the lessons learned from the actions of the insur- 
gents and their external supporters. Ideally these lessons will provide 
context and perspective regarding the application of unconventional 
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warfare that may inform the decision-making process of other military 
and political leaders as they consider options for future campaigns. 


This case study is organized into five main chapters following this 
one. Chapter 2 discusses the two main external supporters, particu- 
larly their views on Africa and, more broadly, on national liberation 
movements in the developing world. Chapter 3 discusses the social, his- 
torical, political, and economic context that shaped the conflict. Chap- 
ter 4 provides an overview of the insurrection in Rhodesia and how 
it developed into two separate insurgencies. This chapter also looks 
into the development of the respective strategies and the prosecution 
of their campaigns. Chapter 5 discusses how the two external spon- 
sors provided support to their clients, with emphasis on the institutions 
and individuals responsible for the relationships and the nature of the 
training provided. Finally, the conclusion discusses the impact of the 
military strategies adopted by ZANU and ZAPU on the ultimate politi- 
cal objectives of seizing power and attaining majority rule. 


NOTES 


1 Rhodesian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Communist Support and Assistance to Nationalist 
Political Groups in Rhodesia (Rhodesia: Information Section, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
November 28, 1975), 4, posted on Rhodesia and South Africa: Military History (blog), 
accessed August 22, 2014, http://www.rhodesia.nl/commsupp.htm. 

2 Tbid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 John Barratt, The Soviet Union and Southern Africa (Braamfontein: The South African 
Institute of International Affairs, 1981), 2. 

5 Thid., 3. 

6 Victor Ojakorotu and Ayo Whehto, “Sino-African Relations: The Cold War Years and 
After,” Asia Journal of Global Studies 2, no. 2 (2008): 35-36. 


CHAPTER 2. 
THE EXTERNAL SPONSORS 


DESCRIPTION AND STRATEGIC GOALS 


In the 1960s and 1970s both the Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU) and Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU) waged insur- 
gencies within an extraordinarily complex international environment. 
The landscape featured newly independent states in the northern part 
of sub-Saharan Africa eager to see an end to white minority rule in 
southern Africa. Additionally it included anticolonial insurgencies rag- 
ing in Lusophone Africa, particularly to the east and west in Mozam- 
bique and Angola, respectively, and a regional hegemon (South Africa) 
committed to apartheid and white minority rule and seeking to roll 
back the revolutionary tide in southern Africa. And, most importantly, 
the environment included the participation of the two predominant 
Communist powers, the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC), both of which were born in revolution and sought to 
overthrow the existing international system—thus making them, from 
the perspective of the United States, “rogue” states par excellence, but 
who were embroiled in a bitter dispute with each other. 


As noted in the previous chapter, czarist Russia was not absent from 
Africa, and Russian Marxists also took an early interest in the conti- 
nent, as the very first issue of the Marxist paper /skra, which Lenin 
began editing in 1900, mentioned South Africa twice.' Earlier, some of 
the founding fathers of communism also commented on Africa. Karl 
Marx “condemned slavery and accused eighteenth century English cap- 
italists of building their prosperity upon the ill-gotten profits of the 
slave trade.”* For the Bolsheviks, Africa played a critical role in prevent- 
ing the collapse of decadent European capitalism, as noted by Wilson:* 


For one thing, they [the Bolsheviks] readily perceived 
a strategic connection between the economic health 
of the capitalist system and the expanding scope of 
its African enterprises. European capitalism may have 
been in the process of decay, but its life could well 
be prolonged by the influx of African raw materials 
and by reliance upon “super profits” derived from the 
exploitation of colonial labor. Lenin was particularly 
concerned about the apparent ability of Cecil Rhodes 
and other “social chauvinists” to use such resources to 
bribe the European proletariat and thereby to stifle its 
revolutionary energies. 


Il 
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The international system and Russia’s relationship with countries in 
the developing world experienced an inflection point with the Bolshe- 
vik revolution in 1917, which was perhaps telegraphed by Leon Trotsky’s 
pithy statement upon assuming the position of the People’s Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs: “I will issue a few revolutionary proclamations to the 
people of the world and then shut up shop.”** Additionally, the Bolshe- 
vik revolutionaries believed that the revolution had to be exported to 
protect it at home. Jacobson noted that:’ 


The Bolsheviks had come to power with two central 
expectations. They believed, first of all, that the impe- 
rialists would attempt to overthrow the revolution in 
Russia and that, with their combined forces, they were 
capable of doing so. The revolution in Russia would 
therefore not be secure until the threat of imperialist 
intervention had been eliminated by the spread of pro- 
letarian revolution to several, if not all, of the major 
powers of Europe. Second, they expected that the 
Russian Revolution would detonate a chain reaction 
of socialist revolutions that would spread throughout 
Europe and the world in a single movement, putting 
an end to socialist-capitalist opposition and rendering 
nations and national institutions obsolete, thus obvi- 
ating the need for conventional interstate relations. 


4 Consistent with this theme, Trotsky was also (naively) critical of what he saw as 
the implements of capitalist diplomacy, such as secret treaties. As People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, he published various secret treaties between Tsarist Russia and European 
countries that involved the disposition of territory. Ina November 1917 article in Jzvestiia, 
he noted that “In undertaking the publication of the secret diplomatic documents relat- 
ing to the foreign diplomacy of the tsarist and the bourgeois coalition governments . . 
. we fulfill an obligation which our party assumed when it was the party of opposition. 
Secret diplomacy is a necessary weapon in the hands of the propertied minority which is 
compelled to deceive the majority in order to make the latter serve its interests. Imperial- 
ism, with its world-wide plans of annexation, its rapacious alliances and machinations, has 
developed the system of secret diplomacy to the highest degree. ... The Russian people as 
well as the other peoples of Europe and those of the rest of the world should be given the 
documentary evidence of the plans which the financiers and industrialists, together with 
their parliamentary and diplomatic agents, were secretly scheming. ... The government of 
workers and peasants abolished secret diplomacy with its intrigues, ciphers, and lies. We 
have nothing to hide. . .. We desire a speedy abolition of the supremacy of capital.”° For 
Trotsky, any complaints from perplexed European ambassadors could be safely ignored, 
as they represented governments that would soon join the ash heap of history. See also 
Ulam’s Expansion and Coexistence.® 
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None of them were certain how long the entire process 
would take, but they were convinced that the October 
Revolution could not survive in isolation. 


The problem, though, as noted earlier, is that colonial profits, in the 
opinion of Marxist writers, prevented the spread of revolution to the 
European continent. Interestingly, both Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
coauthors of the 1848 work The Communist Manifesto, were silent on the 
appropriate foreign policy of socialist states.* That topic was addressed 
by Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov (“Lenin”). Africa, and the developing world 
more broadly, played an important role in Lenin’s view of capitalist 
(and therefore Socialist) development. In his publication Imperialism, 
the Highest Stage of Capitalism (published in 1917), which Ulam noted is 
perhaps the foundational theoretical document explaining the sources 
of Soviet foreign policy,’ Lenin noted that European colonial rivalry in 
Africa contributed to the outbreak of World War I, and he saw Africa 
as a breeding ground for future European imperialist wars which may 
drag in Russia.'” Additionally, he established the earlier noted strategic 
connection between European capitalism and colonial profits by noting 
that the profits European colonial powers derived from their overseas 
possessions (including Africa) were used to provide a minimum level of 
social welfare benefits to the European proletariat, thereby prolonging 
decadent capitalism by dampening revolutionary fervor in Europe." ? 
Hence, colonialism and imperialism were preventing the spread of 
communism, and revolutions in the colonial world could potentially 
accelerate the revolutionary process in Europe.” 


Gorman noted that while Lenin’s ideas on the role of imperialism in 
forestalling revolution were a source of “scriptural truth” that assumed 
“bible-like” status among contemporary African Socialists and Soviet 
theoreticians, Lenin was less clear on the process through which social- 
ism would emerge in the colonial world.'* Lenin did emphasize the 
prominent role to be played by the colonial world by noting:"° 


The socialist revolution will not be solely, or chiefly, 
a struggle of the revolutionary proletarians in each 
country against their bourgeoisie—no, it will be a 


b Several years later, Trotsky also noted the connection between the European pro- 
letariat and colonial subjects. In comments prepared for the First Comintern Congress in 
1919, he stressed to the “colonial slaves of Africa and Asia” that “the hour of proletarian 
dictatorship in Europe will strike for you as the hour of your own emancipation.”” 
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struggle of all the imperialist-oppressed colonies and 
countries, of all dependent countries, against interna- 
tional imperialism. 


Lenin also believed that nationalist sentiment in the colonies would 
inevitably turn against capitalism and imperialism, but he was less clear 
on whether pre-capitalist societies could make the leap to socialism 
without first experiencing capitalism (and its inevitable contradictions) 
as an intermediary phase. In a report to the Second Congress of the 
Communist International in 1920, he vaguely noted that “backward 
peoples” could bypass the capitalist stage of development with the aid 
of countries that have made more revolutionary progress:'® 


If the victorious revolutionary proletariat conducts sys- 
tematic propaganda... and the Socialist governments 
come to their aid with all the means at their disposal— 
in that event it would be mistaken to assume that back- 
ward peoples must inevitably go through the capitalist 
stage of development. 


The Communist International (later known as Comintern) itself 
was established as a Moscow-led association of national communist 
parties that sought the global spread and promotion of communism, 
and Rhodesia made a rhetorical appearance at the Third Comintern 
Congress in Moscow in May 1921. David Jones, one of the founders of 
the Communist Party of South Africa, appealed to the leadership of 
Comintern by noting that “Africa’s hundred and fifty million natives are 
most easily accessible through the eight millions or so which comprise 
the native populations of South Africa and Rhodesia.” It was at the 
Fourth Comintern Congress in late 1922 (also in Moscow) where more 
explicit attention was focused on promoting communist revolution in 
Africa. Part of this focus was based on fears that European countries 
would mobilize African armies to fight wars, perhaps against Russia, 
or to suppress proletarian agitation in Europe. Jones himself noted 
“the time is pressing, the Negro armies of Imperialism are already on 
the Rhine.”"®¢ 


© Trotsky himself noted that “[t]he use of colored troops for imperialist war, and at 
the present time for the occupation of German territory, is a well thought out and care- 
fully executed attempt of European capital...to raise armed forces . . . so that Capitalism 
may have mobilized, armed and disciplined African troops at its disposal against the revo- 
lutionary masses of Europe.”'? Communist fears may have been based on the fact that over 
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In terms of actual policy output, a “Negro Commission” of the Con- 
gress drafted a resolution titled “Thesis on the Negro Question,” which 
was passed unanimously. It stated that “[t]he penetration and intensive 
colonization of regions inhabited by black races is becoming the last 
great problem on the solution of which the further development of 
capitalism itself depends.”*! It further noted that “the Negro problem 
has become a vital question of the world revolution,” and “the coopera- 
tion of our oppressed black fellow-men is essential to the Proletarian 
Revolution and to the destruction of capitalist power.”*?: 4 


However, despite being home to what some regarded as the world’s 
most exploited people,” Soviet activity in Africa at this time was quite 
limited owing to the European colonial powers’ strong influence on 
the continent and the Soviet emphasis on developing socialism at home 
and protecting the Soviet Union from perceived threats from capitalist 
powers.” Soviet outreach at this time was largely limited to rhetorical 
support, including Comintern pronouncements—such as those from 
the Fourth Congress—expressing solidarity with colonial subjects in 
their struggle against colonialism, as well as the education of African 
students at the Communist University for Toilers of the East® and the 
establishment of relations with African Communist parties and like- 
minded groups.?”' 

The existential crisis brought about by the Nazi invasion of the 
Soviet Union precluded any serious outreach and efforts targeting 


181,000 soldiers were recruited from French West Africa for use in World War I, and in 
1913, the Marxist writer Mikhail Pavlovich expressed concern that a proposed trans-Saha- 
ran railway would upset the European balance of power by enabling France to mobilize a 
large colonial African army to be used in the European theater.” 


4 Interestingly, the Fourth Congress did not feature African representation, although 
it did include the presence of two African Americans. 


€ In the 1920s, African and African American students were enrolled in the Commu- 
nist University of the Toilers of the East and the International Lenin School, both of which 
were located in Moscow. Students were given false identities during their stays in Moscow, 
and their curriculum included training in guerrilla warfare, espionage, and underground 
work. Yet students of African descent complained of racism in Moscow, and in 1932 they 
lodged a complaint against the “derogatory portrayal of Negroes in the cultural institu- 
tions of the Soviet Union” as “real monkeys.”?° 


f For instance, relations with the African National Congress (ANC) of South Africa 


date back to 1927, when Josiah Gumede, the president of the ANG, visited the Soviet 
Union on the tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution. By that time relations with the 
South African Communist Party had already been established, and Gumede became head 
of the South African section of the League against Imperialism, a newly formed Soviet 
front organization.”* 
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Africa. After the war, efforts were limited by Stalin’s jaundiced view 
of nationalist leaders in the Third World who were not committed 
Communists. Soviet thinking at this time was dominated by the “two- 
camps” theory envisioning an epochal struggle between communism 
and capitalism that did not permit any middle ground.*’ Hence, Stalin 
viewed non-Communist leaders such as Nehru, Sukarno, and Gandhi 
as “lackeys of imperialism,”*’ while he viewed African nationalists as 
too “bourgeois,” the “lickspittles and lackeys of colonialism and impe- 
rialism” and the “reserves” of imperialism.*! Indeed, even a figure such 
as Kwame Nkrumah—who steered Ghana to independence from Great 
Britain and served as its first leader, and who accepted Lenin’s analysis 
of imperialism yet regarded himself as an African Socialist rather than 
a Marxist-Leninist**—was regarded by the Soviets in 1954 as a shield 
“behind which the reality of British Imperialism and dominance con- 
ceals itself.”** 


Yet by the dawn of the liberation struggle in Rhodesia, the Sovi- 
ets adopted a more flexible approach to Third World liberation move- 
ments and leaders who were not doctrinaire Marxist-Leninists. More 
specifically, Khrushchev acknowledged the emergence of a nonaligned 
or “neutralist” group of leaders who, by virtue of their emphasis on 
national liberation and anti-imperialism, were worthy of Soviet aid and 
support, even if such leaders were not hard-line communists. As long 
as they were genuinely “anti-imperialist” they merited Soviet support.** 
Following their leader’s cue, Soviet Africanists at the time, such as Ivan 
Potekhin, no longer regarded the independence of African states as a 
farce but rather as an opportunity for the development of socialism and 
for the Soviet Union to make inroads.* Thus, it was not by coincidence 
that the first contacts between Joshua Nkomo, the leader of ZAPU, and 
Soviet authorities occurred while Khrushchev was leader of the Soviet 
Union. 


This new, flexible approach Khrushchev adopted perhaps made 
more sense given similarities in Soviet and African leaders’ conceptions 
of “liberation.” As Kempton noted, both viewed national liberation as 
necessary to achieve political independence and as a means for reduc- 
ing economic and political dependence on the capitalist West.*° Hence, 
communist groups were sometimes at the forefront of efforts to achieve 
political independence and racial equality in Africa. 
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At the 1964 trial that sentenced him to life imprisonment, Nelson 
Mandela noted:*” 


For many decades the Communists were the only polit- 
ical group in South Africa who were prepared to treat 
Africans as human beings and their equals; who were 
prepared to eat with us; talk with us, live with and work 
with us. Because of this, there are many Africans who 
today tend to equate communism with freedom. 


Undoubtedly the Cold War was a battle of ideas, and Onslow sug- 
gested that socialism found a more receptive audience among African 
elites concerned with the political and economic modernization of 
their newly liberated societies.** Specifically, she noted: 


In Southern Africa, the Cold War also encompassed a 
battle of ideas about the appropriate path to progress 
and modernity. Here socialism appeared to provide 
to offer the path to true liberation through the trans- 
formation of the national political economy. Not only 
did it offer a unifying political creed that could tran- 
scend ethnic rivalries, inherited hierarchical struc- 
tures and tensions within the artificial boundaries 
of the colonial territories. It appeared to offer a solu- 
tion to the flawed economic legacies of colonialism— 
and a means to correct the asymmetry between the 
Western trading system and African underdeveloped 
economies. To Marxist theorists within, for example, 
ZANU, SWAPO [South West African People’s Organi- 
zation], the SAPC [South African Communist Party] 
and those in the ANC [African National Congress] 
hierarchy, its model of state-led development in soci- 
eties in transition to urbanization and industrializa- 
tion, possessed a “moral superiority.” It also provided 
an ideological vehicle for the transformation of land 
ownership that did not perpetuate the domination 
of traditional power structures, or inherited colonial 
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patterns of land tenure—nor a reversion to peasant- 
based land ownership with its emphasis on subsistence 
agriculture.’ 


What were the main foreign policy goals motivating the Soviet 
Union to support liberation movements in southern Africa? Albright 
noted that the various colonial conflicts in southern Africa provided 
the Soviets with an opportunity to raise their profile and make a claim 
to global power status and, as part of this aim, to win acceptance for the 
Soviet political, economic, and military presence on the continent.” 
Of course, as the Cold War was raging at this time, the Soviet Union 
sought to weaken Western influence in the region, and the effort to 
promote the emergence of radical black governments in Rhodesia, 
Namibia, South Africa, and the former Portuguese colonies was seen 
as a means to increase Soviet influence in the region.*'" Lastly, the 
Sino-Soviet split and Chinese support for a variety of African libera- 
tion movements forced the Soviets’ hand, as the Chinese presence, in 
addition to challenging the Soviet position as the leader of the global 
Communist movement, also threatened Soviet efforts to be seen as the 


8 She also noted the shortsightedness of attempting to import ideas regarding the 
organization of political and social life from Europe that grew out of very different social 
conditions than those that existed within Africa: “There seems to have been little aware- 
ness among the African elites at the start of the 1960s, of whether or not this European 
socio-economic model offered an appropriate answer to accelerated socio-economic devel- 
opment for newly independent African states, founded on very different social structures, 
patterns of population, with variably developed infrastructures and often gross inequali- 
ties of education and expertise, and the prevalence of rural economies with their massive 
disparities in land access and productivity.” 


h Consistent with its competition with the United States, Soviet motivations were 
also based on realpolitik, as sub-Saharan Africa is home to huge mineral resources, espe- 
cially metals used in the construction of advanced technology. Specifically, chromium and 
cobalt, which were used in the construction of jet engines and spacecraft, were key materi- 
als the United States imported, and the Soviets sought to restrict their supply to the West. 
As noted by Soviet Premier Leonid Brezhnev in a 1973 speech in Prague: “Our aim is to 
gain control of the two great treasure houses on which the West depends . . . the energy 
treasure house of the Persian Gulf and the mineral treasure house of central and southern 
Africa.” Additionally, Friedman noted that the Soviet Union sought to challenge Western 
shipping lanes off the African coast, which assumed greater importance after the closure 
of the Suez Canal during the 1967 conflict between Israel and its neighbors.’ The canal 
remained closed for six years (until the end of the Yom Kippur War in 1973), and with the 
closure of the canal, all fuel tankers traveling from the Middle East to Europe were forced 
to travel around the whole of the African continent. Through greater influence in Angola 
and Mozambique, the Soviet Union sought to base an increased naval presence that could 
challenge those shipping lanes, and influence in Rhodesia and Zambia would serve as link 
between the two coasts. 
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chief benefactor of liberation and revolutionary movements through- 
out Africa.“ 


Sino-African relations span several millennia. The first Chinese 
contacts with Africa are believed to have occurred during the early 
Han dynasty under Emperor Wuti (140-87 BC), as a Chinese expedi- 
tion sent in search of allies is believed to have reached Alexandria, in 
Egypt.” In the premodern era, they reached their apex with the voy- 
ages of Admiral Zheng He to the east coast of Africa in the early fif- 
teenth century. Yet China’s policy on Africa, and its foreign policy more 
generally, was placed on a radically new trajectory with the founding 
of the PRC in 1949. For Mao Tse-tung, the final defeat of the Kuomin- 
tang represented an opportunity not only to remake China’s domes- 
tic society by turning it into a land of universal justice and equality. It 
also offered an opportunity to restore China’s central position in world 
affairs, which in Chinese eyes was undermined by the military aggres- 
sion, economic exploitation, and political subservience European impe- 
rial powers imposed on China in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries.*° More specifically, for Mao, the Chinese Revolution would 
restore China’s rightful place in the world primarily through soft power 
because colonial subjects would inevitably look to the Chinese example 
to determine how best to throw off the yoke of colonial rule, thereby 
enabling China to stand at the forefront of a broader global movement 
championing national self-determination against imperialism and 
colonialism.*”' 


In the late 1940s during the Chinese civil war, the relationship 
between Moscow and the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) was, accord- 
ing to one author, “close but not harmonious.”” Yet for Mao the world 
was divided between “two camps” split between progressive and reac- 
tionary forces,’ and for both ideological and security-related reasons! 


‘ Brazinksy noted that “[t]he writings of Mao and other future CCP leaders exhibited 
a strong identification with Egyptians, Koreans, Indians, and other peoples who had lost 
their independence. They conceptualized themselves as part of what historian Michael 
H. Hunt has called a ‘community of the weak and oppressed.’ At the same time, Chinese 
revolutionaries saw this ‘community’ not only as a group that could sympathize with their 
plight but also as a venue to redeem China’s status. They expected that, given China’s 
historic centrality in world affairs, its revolution would naturally become an example for 
and influence on other revolutionary movements. China would gain prestige among other 
indigenous nationalists by helping them to wage revolution.”‘8 


J Jian noted that Mao and the top leaders of the CCP were deeply concerned about 
a possible American intervention in China during the later stages of the civil war, and 
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it was therefore necessary for China to “lean to one side” and support 
progressive forces throughout the world. In an article titled “On Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Dictatorship,” Mao indicated that China must:” 


unite in a common struggle with those nations of the 
world that treat us as equal and unite with the peoples 
of all countries—that is, ally ourselves with the Soviet 
Union, with the People’s Democratic Countries, and 
with the proletariat and the broad masses of the peo- 
ple in all other countries, and form an international 
front. ... We must lean to one side. 


For Mao and the CCP, the moral superiority of socialism over “impe- 
rialism” was eventually complemented by socialism’s perceived techno- 
logical and military superiority, which for them was demonstrated in 
August 1957 with the announcement that the Soviet Union had suc- 
cessfully launched an intercontinental ballistic missile and, in October 
and early November, its launching of two earth satellites. In a Novem- 
ber 1957 speech in Moscow addressing a meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ parties, Mao noted: 


It is my opinion that the international situation has 
now reached a new turning point. There are two winds 
in the world today, the East Wind and the West Wind. 
There is a Chinese saying “Either the East Wind pre- 
vails over the West Wind or the West Wind prevails 
over the East Wind.” I believe it is characteristic of the 
situation today that the East Wind is prevailing over 
the West Wind. That is to say, the forces of socialism 
have become overwhelmingly superior to the forces of 
imperialism. 


Yet it is around this time that serious fissures emerged within the 
Sino-Soviet alliance. The proximate cause was Khrushchev’s denun- 
ciation of Stalin in February 1956 during the Twentieth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). The denunciation 
came as a shock to Mao and the top leaders of the CCP, who believed 


this fear was based on their perception that Western capitalist countries were inherently 
aggressive and evil. Given these beliefs, Jian noted that Mao found it necessary for China 
to side with other Socialist countries.” 
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that although Stalin had made a number of mistakes,* he should be 
regarded as a “great Marxist-Leninist revolutionary leader” whose lead- 
ership of the USSR provided China with a model for how to undertake 
its own political, social, and economic transformation.” 


Additionally, with the death of Stalin, Mao believed that he, rather 
than Khrushchev, was uniquely qualified to lead the international Com- 
munist movement, particularly in the developing world.” At the very 
least, Mao sought parity for China with respect to the Soviet Union. 
Jian noted that Mao never enjoyed meeting Stalin and in particular 
resented the way Stalin treated him as an inferior “younger brother.””” 
With Stalin’s death, Mao sought to make China an equal partner with 
the Soviet Union within the international Communist movement, and 
he was hesitant to cede authority to what he and other members of the 
top CCP leadership regarded as a less sophisticated Soviet leadership 
that emerged after Stalin.”® 


Furthermore, although the leadership of both countries ascribed to 
a teleological view of history in which a Communist victory over capi- 
talism was historically preordained (and that no permanent détente 
with capitalism was possible), significant differences emerged between 
the two Communist powers regarding the appropriate strategy to be 
adopted by the Socialist bloc in the developing world. Specifically, the 
Chinese believed that Soviet technological achievements in 1957 dem- 
onstrated that the socialist bloc was now more powerful than the West, 
and therefore China advocated a more activist approach to supporting 
national liberation groups in the developing world because the Social- 
ist Bloc had nothing to fear from Western strategic power.” In par- 
ticular, the Chinese believed that the United States could be effectively 
defeated in a Soviet first strike. For instance, one December 1958 article 
from the journal Shih-chieh chih-shih (World Culture) noted:°° 


kK After Japan’s defeat in August 1945, Mao anticipated a renewal of the civil war with 
the Kuomintang (KMT), and he instructed his forces to be prepared for a renewal of hos- 
tilities. Furthermore, he expected Soviet backing. Instead, Stalin signed a treaty with Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, the leader of the KMT, in which the Soviets recognized Chiang as the leader 
of China’s legal government. Stalin pressured the Chinese Communists to negotiate with 
Chiang while warning that the resumption of the civil war would be disastrous for China. 
Mao and other top Chinese Communist leaders viewed Stalin’s policy as a betrayal. Addi- 
tionally, Mao criticized Stalin’s hesitance to sign a treaty with the PRC when Mao visited 
the Soviet Union in late 1949 to early 1950, with Stalin doing so only after Chinese troops 
came to the defense of North Korea.** 
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The absolute superiority of the Soviet Union in inter- 
continental ballistic missiles has placed the striking 
capabilities of the United States . . . in an inferior posi- 
tion. The Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles not 
only can reach any military base in Central Europe, 
Asia or Africa, but [can] also force the United States, 
for the first time in its history, to a position where nei- 
ther escape nor striking back is possible. 


The Chinese also appeared to believe that this power differential was 
permanent, given their belief that the Soviet economy was growing 
more quickly than economies in the West. For instance, another Chi- 
nese journal noted:°! 


The U.S. may achieve fruitful results in future experi- 
ments and even come to possess both earth satellites 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles. But the Soviet 
Union is advancing at a faster speed than that of the 
capitalist countries. The U.S. is definitely lagging 
behind, and permanently so.! 


! The Chinese belief in the inevitable decline of imperialism was also based on the 


perception that Western armies and power had suffered a number of setbacks since the 
end of World War II. In late 1957, the publication Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily) noted 

that “the superiority in strength of socialism over imperialism has been demonstrated 
before now in a series of facts. These are: in the Second World War, the main power which 
destroyed Hitler and triumphed over the Japanese aggressors was the Soviet Union and 
not the combined forces of the United States and Britain. In the Chinese people’s war of 
liberation, the victor was not Chiang Kai-shek who had the strong support of the United 
States, but the revolutionary people of China. In the Korean war, the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers and the Korean People’s Army threw the so-called UN forces . . . back from 
the Yalu river. In Vietnam, the Vietnamese Democratic Republic thoroughly defeated the 
armed forces of the US-supported French colonialists. In Egypt’s struggle to defend its 
sovereign rights over the Suez Canal, the Soviet Union’s warning to Britain, France and 
Israel, coupled with the opposition of world public opinion, played a decisive role in halt- 
ing aggression . . . In addition, the decline of the imperialist forces has also been strikingly 
manifested in the withdrawal of Britain from India, Burma, Egypt and other colonies, the 
withdrawal of the Netherlands from Indonesia, the withdrawal of France from a whole 
series of colonies in Western Asia and North Africa. It goes without saying that these with- 
drawals resulted from the double blows to imperialism dealt by the socialist forces and the 
nationalist forces which oppose colonialism. The superiority of the anti-imperialist forces 
over the imperialist forces demonstrated by these events has expressed itself in even more 
concentrated form and reached unprecedented heights with the Soviet Union’s launching 
of the artificial satellites .. . That is why we say that this is a new turning point in the inter- 
national situation.”® 
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The Soviet assessment of the global balance of power in the late 
1950s was far more cautious than that of the Chinese. While the Soviets 
did believe their technological and military achievements signified that 
the West was now deterred from attacking the USSR, and they repeat- 
edly asserted that the “correlation of forces” was shifting in their favor, 
under Khrushchev they did not assert that the socialist bloc was militar- 
ily more powerful than the West.® Additionally, Khrushchev was still 
extremely impressed with the economic and military potential of the 
United States, and in speeches he often stressed that the Soviet Union 
would suffer significant damage in a nuclear war with the West (such 
references to the potential costs of a nuclear war were typically absent 
in Chinese leaders’ speeches). 


The Soviets at this time also became extremely concerned with 
the possibility of a local war expanding into a global war involving the 
superpowers, and indeed they began to emphasize a parliamentary 
path to socialism and a relaxation of tensions with the West.” This 
approach actually preceded the technological developments of 1957; 
during the Twentieth CPSU Congress the previous year, in addition 
to denouncing Stalin, Soviet leaders promoted the “three peacefuls:” 
peaceful competition, peaceful coexistence, and the peaceful transi- 
tion from bourgeois parliamentary democracy to socialism.®° From the 
Soviet perspective, the Chinese were promoting an offensive strategy 
that was not only dangerous but also premature given their misread- 
ing of the global balance of power. Instead, the Soviets believed that 
nationalist movements and governments in the colonial world would 
eventually gravitate to the socialist bloc once the Soviet Union (inevi- 
tably) overtook the West economically through peaceful competition.” 


However, from the Chinese perspective, the gradualist approach the 
Soviets adopted not only represented an abdication of their responsi- 
bility to lead “proletarian internationalism,” but the refusal to press the 
advantage against imperialism during its decline jeopardized the final 
victory of socialism by keeping open the prospect of an imperialist res- 
toration.®® ™ Hence, the Chinese scoffed at the Soviet characterization 


m Another Chinese concern with the Soviet gradualist approach was the fear that the 
Soviets would use the gains achieved against “imperialism” by national liberation move- 
ments and other actors as bargaining chips to reach peaceful coexistence with the United 
States. Quoting comments made in 1965 by First Premier Zhou Enlai to Enver Hoxha, the 
leader of Albania, Brazinksy noted that “Zhou launched into a lengthy criticism of Soviet 
policy: ‘A characteristic of modern revisionists . . . is that they are afraid of American 
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of US President Dwight Eisenhower as a “man of peace”” and instead 


emphasized the need for vigilance in the developing world:”! 


Can the exploited and oppressed people in the 
imperialist countries “relax”? Can the people of all 
the colonies and semi-colonies still under imperial- 
ist oppression “relax”? Has the armed intervention 
led by the U.S. imperialists in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America become “tranquil”? Is there “tranquility” in 
our Taiwan Straits when the U.S. imperialists are still 
occupying our country Taiwan? Is there “tranquility” 
on the African continent when the people of Algeria 
and many other parts of Africa are subjected to armed 
repression by the French, British and other imperial- 
ists? Is there “tranquility” in Latin America when the 
U.S. imperialists are trying to wreck the people’s rev- 
olution in Cuba by means of bombing, assassination 
and subversion? 


Yet the Chinese critique was not limited to Soviet policies in the 
colonial world. In particular, the Chinese believed that they, and not 
the Soviet Union, were better suited to lead the struggle against imperi- 
alism in the developing world.” One of the bases for this belief was writ- 
ing by Mao during late 1939 and early 1940 in which he spoke of a “new 
democratic revolution” developing in China and “in all colonial and 
semi-colonial countries,” led (in each country or territory) by the joint 
dictatorship of several revolutionary classes. These revolutions were 
different from those that had occurred in Western countries because 
they were led not by the bourgeoisie but by a popular front movement 
including all revolutionary groups, and they differed from the Bolshe- 
vik revolution because its key enemy was foreign imperialism rather 
than domestic capitalism.’”* For Mao, the revolutionary alliance leading 
the revolution would include Communists, nationalists and other radi- 
cal groups, but with Communists taking the leading role.” 


imperialism and a world war. They are afraid that some local war might escalate, with 
American interference, into a large scale world war. They do not want the peoples of 

the world to wage an armed war for their national independence. They are afraid of the 
peoples of the world revolution. Hence they are trying to discourage and stop such revolu- 
tions.’ The premier also accused the ‘Soviet revisionists’ of ‘trying to bring the socialist 
countries, the sister parties, and the national liberation struggles under their control and 
use them to make compromises with the USA.’ ”° 
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In contrast, the Soviets argued that the national bourgeoisie must 
take the leading role in the initial bourgeoisie democratic phase of the 
revolution, because underdeveloped countries cannot bypass the capi- 
talist stage of development and the bourgeoisie can be useful in destroy- 
ing “medieval remnants,” such as the landlord class, within Asian and 
African societies. For the Chinese, however, their disastrous experience 
with the alliance with the Kuomintang in the 1920s taught them that 
nationalist parties might seek the destruction of their Communist part- 
ners and bring about a premature termination of the revolution.” 


The Chinese also believed that revolutions in the colonial world 
would resemble the Chinese revolutionary experience rather than the 
Soviet experience. Zagoria noted: 


The Russian Bolsheviks came to power almost over- 
night; they took over the major cities and only then 
expanded their power base to the countryside; inherit- 
ing a modern national army from the old regime, they 
received little experience in guerrilla warfare; they 
came to give legal revolutionary methods a premium, 
believing that revolutionary “opportunities” would 
arise during a time of national crisis, perhaps induced 
by war, in which the ruling classes would have become 
so weakened that they would topple almost of their 
own weight; they had less experience in dealing with 
the “national bourgeoisie” and more in overthrowing 
a landed aristocracy. 


The Chinese, by contrast, came to power after a strug- 
gle lasting more than two decades; they established 
bases in rural areas and only then encircled and stran- 
gled the cities; their revolutionary experience was 
almost entirely based on protracted guerrilla warfare; 
they came to believe that the way to take power was 
through arduous armed struggle over an extended 
period of time, a struggle in the course of which the 
army could be demoralized and the peasantry gradu- 
ally won over to the side of the revolution; they gave a 
great deal of attention to the correct handling of the 
“national bourgeoisie.” 
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The Chinese experience was eventually formalized in the writings 
of Lin Biao in his discussion of “peoples’ wars,” which proposed the 
capture of the countryside before a revolutionary assault on cities.’” 
Yet even immediately after the defeat of the Kuomintang in 1949, Chi- 
nese leaders suggested that the Chinese revolutionary experience was a 
model for other movements to follow. In November 1949 Liu Shao-chi, 
China’s head of state and second in command to Mao, noted: 


The course followed by the Chinese people in defeat- 
ing imperialism and its lackeys and in founding the 
People’s Republic of China is the course that should 
be followed by the peoples of the various colonial and 
semi-colonial countries in their fight for national inde- 
pendence and people’s democracy. . . . If the people 
of a colonial or semi-colonial country have no arms 
to defend themselves they have nothing at all. The 
existence and development of proletarian organiza- 
tions and the existence and development of a national 
united front are closely linked to the existence and 
development of such an armed struggle. For many 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples, this is the only way 
in their struggle for independence and liberation.” 


China’s faith in its qualifications to lead the revolution in the colo- 
nial world was also based on a feeling of affinity with Africans and 
other colonial subjects who shared with China a bitter and humiliating 


n In fact, CCP leaders believed as far back as the 1920s that China was at the fore- 
front of a revolutionary movement against imperialism. Brazinksy noted that “[a]s the 
CCP grew, so too did its sense of consanguinity with other revolutionaries and its convic- 
tion that China was becoming a leader in the global struggle against imperialism. In its 
weekly journal, the Guide (Xiangdao), the CCP published an article on 5 June calling on 
all people to ‘resist the great massacre of the cruel and savage imperialists.’ It argued that 
the Shanghai massacre was not an ‘unusual occurrence; it was an ‘inevitable phenomenon 
under capitalist imperialist rule.’ The party asked: ‘Are the small, weak peoples of India, 
Egypt and Africa as well as the oppressed classes of Europe and the United States not 
slaughtered regularly by the capitalist-imperialist robbers?’ Party leaders believed that the 
protests sweeping through China would bolster revolutionary forces worldwide. In Octo- 
ber 1925, with demonstrations still occurring in major cities, the CCP passed a resolution 
confidently proclaiming that ‘the struggle of the Chinese people has opened a new front 
against imperialism and at the same time it has increased the strength of the global prole- 
tariat and the oppressed peoples of the East.’ ””? The disturbances referred to in the quote 
are in reference to the 1925 May Thirtieth Movement, which began as a mass protest fol- 
lowing the death of a striking Chinese worker by a Japanese foreman in a Japanese mill. 
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experience with European imperialism and exploitation. For instance, 
a February 1960 article from the Tsinghua News Agency noted:*° 


China and Africa have both been subjected for a 
long time to imperialist plunder and oppression. . . . 
The peoples of China and Africa are waging a com- 
mon struggle on two fronts against the same enemy— 
imperialism. Victories won by either are a support and 
encouragement to the other. 


Additionally, in a speech addressing the second Afro-Asian People’s 
Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) conference in Conakry, Guinea, in 
April 1960, a Chinese official noted:*! 


We pay special homage to the heroic Algerian People 
and their gallant National Liberation Army. They are 
standing at the forefront of the struggle against impe- 
rialism. They have won the admiration and support 
from the Afro-Asian peoples and the whole world. . . . 
The imperialists dream they can crush the struggle of 
the Algerian people by “superior weapons” and have 
their colonial empires by means of armed suppression. 
But they are digging their own graves for history has 
shown that justice always prevails over injustice, the 
weak over the strong and the newborn force over the 
decaying one. .. . The Chinese people entertain espe- 
cially close warm feelings for the African people. .. . 
We were regarded by the imperialist aggressors as a 
so-called “inferior race” and our people suffered the 
same bitterness of slaughter, plundering and enslave- 
ment at the hands of foreign colonialists. 


Hence, strategic (i.e., differing assessments of the global correlation 
of power) and tactical differences (i.e., the role of communists in lead- 
ing the revolution) with the Soviets, combined with a belief in the suit- 
ability of their own revolutionary experience for the colonial world and 
an affinity with colonial subjects, led the Chinese to believe that they, 
rather than the Soviets, were uniquely qualified to lead the revolution 
in the colonial world. This belief contributed to a rupture with the Sovi- 
ets, with the Chinese viewing the struggle in the developing world as a 
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three-way contest between the forces of “imperialism;” “revisionism,” 
“capitulationism” and “defeatism;” and the genuine forces of prole- 
tarian internationalism.** Additionally, Mao updated his “two camps” 
theory by introducing the “Three Worlds Theory,” in which the first 
world consisted of the United States and the Soviet Union; the sec- 
ond world comprised other developed Western countries, primarily in 
Europe; and the third world consisted of the developing countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America.* China believed itself to be the natu- 
ral leader of this third grouping.” 


° Mao often worried that China would become “revisionist,” a concern reflected in 
this 1963 exchange with a revolutionary from Rhodesia: “African visitor: The Soviets used 
to help us, and then the red star went out and they don’t help us anymore. What I worry 
about is: Will the red star over Tiananmen Square in China go out? If that happens we will 
be alone. Mao Zedong: I understand your question. It is that the USSR has turned revi- 
sionist and has betrayed the revolution. Can I guarantee to you that China won’t betray 
the revolution? Right now I can’t give you that guarantee. We are searching very hard to 
find the way to keep China from becoming corrupt, bureaucratic and revisionist. We are 
afraid that we will stop being a revolutionary country and will become a revisionist one. 
When that happens in a socialist country, they become worse than a capitalist country. 

A Communist party can turn into a fascist party. We’ve seen that happen in the Soviet 
Union. We understand the seriousness of this problem, but we don’t know yet how to 
handle it.”*® 


P Other scholars have taken a more conventional realist analysis of Chinese motiva- 
tions by emphasizing the inevitability of the jockeying for power between two large coun- 
tries that sought enhanced global status irrespective of their domestic political, economic, 
and social orientations. Chau noted that “sinologists often cite the ideological aspects of 
China’s foreign policy when referring to the Maoist period, including in Africa. Mao him- 
self was repeatedly perceived as a radical Communist firebrand . . . However, the primary 
rationale for the Chinese-Soviet riff was not ideological but strategic. Located geographi- 
cally on the same Eurasian landmass, the two historically proud and geographically large 
nations, with similar aspirations of becoming great powers, were bound to clash.”*’ Taylor 
noted that “the PRC has been called ‘the high church of realpolitik.’ China’s sense of inad- 
equacy on a global scale vis-a-vis other major powers and its aspirations to be ranked as a 
true ‘great power’ has therefore informed Beijing’s policy towards the developing world. 
By employing rhetoric, the development of political and commercial linkages and a gen- 
eral sense of identification with the developing world, the People’s Republic of China has 
sought to boost its own international standing and maximize its options in response to the 
changing dynamism of the international system.”*° Regarding the “high church of realpo- 
litik,” see Christensen.®” Hence, China’s efforts to rally the developing world, rather than 
representing a moral crusade against “imperialism” and “revisionism,” can instead be seen 
as an effort to boost its global influence vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Additionally, it comes as no surprise that during this period China was always fearful 
that the Soviets would bargain away their interests in negotiations with the United States, 
because any agreement reached between the two superpowers may have limited China’s 
ability to acquire power and influence. Hence, China was critical of the July 1963 signing 
of the nuclear test ban treaty among the United States, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Kingdom. The Chinese, who first tested a nuclear weapon in October 1964, labeled the 
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RESISTANCE MOVEMENT SELECTION 


Which were the main factors influencing the decisions by Mos- 
cow and Beijing to support specific liberation movements in Southern 
Africa? In the case of the Soviet Union, it helps to first locate national 
liberation movements within the Soviet conception of the world revolu- 
tionary movement. As Kempton noted, for the Soviets, such movements 
composed the global national liberation movement and formed one 
component of the world revolutionary process.*” The other two compo- 
nents consisted of the Socialist community of nations led by the Soviet 
Union and the international worker’s and Communist movement, con- 
sisting of Marxist-Leninist parties and led by the CPSU.*! The Soviets 
also distinguished between groups within the global national libera- 
tion movement. The first group included “revolutionary democratic” 
parties, such as the Movimento Popular de Libertagao de Angola (or 
the People’s Movement for the Liberation of Angola, MPLA) and the 
Frente de Libertacao de Mocambique (Mozambique Liberation Front, 
or FRELIMO), that differed from conventional Communist parties 
because their membership reflected a more diverse class background 
and since such groups often lacked a cohesive doctrine and discipline.” 
The second group included movements focused primarily on national 
liberation, such as the ANC of South Africa, SWAPO of Namibia, and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. The last category consisted of 
ruling or nonruling Socialist-leaning parties, such as ZANU (after it 
attained power) and the Chilean Socialist Party.’* 


treaty “a big fraud to fool the people of the world,” and it represented an attempt by the 
signatories to “consolidate their nuclear monopoly and bind the hands of all peace-loving 
countries subjugated to the nuclear threat,” as well as a plot by Western “imperialists” 

and Soviet “modern revisionists” to dominate the world.** The PRC’s initial forays into 
Africa commenced in 1955 with the Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, Indonesia, which 
featured Chinese representation and representatives from six African states, and Sino- 
African interactions intensified in the early 1960s and culminated with Foreign Minister 
Zhou Enlai’s two-month tour of Africa from December 1963 to February 1964. Alden and 
Alves noted that the establishment of a number of new independent states in Africa pre- 
sented an opportunity for China to solve what they termed China’s “legitimacy problems,” 
because China at this time was not recognized by the United Nations (UN) or the United 
States, and indeed it was the target of efforts by the United States and later by the Soviet 
Union to isolate it internationally. Fourteen African countries established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the PRC in the 1960s and twenty-two did so in the 1970s, and the African vote 
played a prominent role in the 1971 vote in the UN that led to China taking over Taiwan’s 
permanent seat on the UN Security Council. Twenty-six African states voted for the PRC’s 
entry into the UN, and in fact seven African states changed their “no” vote to a “yes” vote.*® 
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In reviewing past support for various opposition groups, Kempton 
noted that the Soviets tended to pursue either a “model” or an “ally” 
strategy. In the former, the Soviets supported groups that accepted 
the Soviet political and economic model, including the need for a van- 
guard party to lead society toward communism, and this strategy came 
in two variants.** The revolutionary variant entailed the USSR work- 
ing with an existing Communist party or Marxist revolutionary group 
before it comes to power, whereas the nonrevolutionary variant called 
on the USSR to encourage a movement to adopt the Soviet model. One 
of the main benefits of this strategy is building influence, because the 
close collaboration between the USSR and a revolutionary group, to 
include the USSR’s provision of significant financial, military, and 
human resources, provided the Soviets with various entryways to build 
influence with a group. This influence could translate into significant 
leverage in a country as a whole were the group to assume power. 


Additionally, given widespread political instability in the developing 
world at the time, a model strategy was a form of risk reduction because 
it ensured that the movement and the country (if the group assumed 
power) remained in the Soviet orbit after any leadership changes. By 
developing close ties with leading members of a movement below the 
senior leadership level, to include Soviet military and ideological train- 
ing in the USSR, Eastern Europe, or Cuba, the Soviet Union estab- 
lished close ties with the next generation of leaders.” Furthermore, 
the adoption of the Soviet political and economic model might lead 
to its institutionalization within the movement and the country itself, 
thereby reducing Soviet dependence on the survival of any particular 
leader.°® Such concerns were not trivial; in the late 1950s the Soviets 
developed ties to a number of radical leaders, including Modibo Keita 
of Mali, Patrice Lumumba of the Congo, Ahmed Ben Bella of Algeria, 
and Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, whose replacements led to sharp 
declines in Soviet influence.®’ Indeed, Anwar Sadat, who succeeded 
Nasser in 1970, expelled thousands of Soviet advisors two years later. 


Although a model strategy can potentially reduce political risk, 
it has various drawbacks. First, historically it has been very costly. 
Soviet support to countries such as Cuba, Afghanistan, and Vietnam 
amounted to billions of dollars annually in each case.** Additionally, 
some countries that have modeled themselves after the Soviet Union, 
such as China, Albania, and Romania, established a level of indepen- 
dence from the USSR despite their Communist orientations.*? Hence, 
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at times the Soviets adopted what Kempton called an ally strategy, in 
which a movement or government was deemed worthy of Soviet sup- 
port based on its foreign policy orientation, specifically whether it was 
pro-Soviet and, ideally, anti-American, irrespective of the arrangement 
of its political and economic systems.'°’ In addition to being less costly, 
the adoption of an ally strategy was at times an acknowledgment that 
in many cases Communist parties in the Third World lacked sufficient 
legitimacy and support to attain and maintain power.'”' Additionally, 
the use of a model strategy, such as in Angola and Afghanistan, led to 
increasing tensions with the West.'” 


In practice, both the model and ally strategies represent ideal types, 
with most Soviet relationships with liberation movements falling some- 
where between the two. Yet greater emphasis has been placed on one or 
the other strategy at different times throughout Soviet history. Kemp- 
ton noted that Lenin essentially advocated an ally strategy by arguing 
for a two-stage revolutionary process.'°? Given the relative weakness of 
Communist parties in the developing world, Lenin argued that in the 
first stage, Communist parties should cede leadership of the revolu- 
tion to the national bourgeoisie, whose interest in independence was 
shared by the USSR and who sought the weakening of European colo- 
nial powers. Yet this revolutionary alliance would fracture in Lenin’s 
second stage (occurring at some undetermined time in the future), 
which required Communist parties to take the lead of the liberation 
movement once independence was achieved and begin the Socialist 
transformation of society. In the meantime, before the second stage, 
Lenin advocated that Communist parties criticize rightist elements 
within the liberation movement, and he indicated that bourgeoisie-led 
movements were worthy of Soviet support as long as the movements 
were genuinely revolutionary and did not obstruct efforts by Commu- 
nists to educate and mobilize the populace.'* 


The Soviet use of an ally strategy at this time was limited to its rela- 
tions with China and Germany, and the two-stage thesis was accepted 
until the nationalist Kuomintang massacred Chinese Communists in 
April 1927. After this disaster, during the Sixth Congress of Comin- 
tern in 1928, Stalin adopted the revolutionary alternative of the model 
strategy by limiting aid to Communist parties loyal to the USSR."” Yet 
Soviet enthusiasm for the model strategy waned with the rise of fas- 
cism in Europe and the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in the 1930s. 
The need for an alliance between revolutionary and liberal democracy 
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against fascism led the Soviet Union to call on Communist parties in 
the developing world to support the war effort. It also led to the ending 
of rhetorical support for revolutions in the developing world (because 
such movements would hurt the interests of France and England, who 
were allies of the Soviet Union during World War IJ).'°° Indicative of 
this new line was Soviet support for a united front of the Kuomintang 
and the CCP to fight the Japanese occupation, and aid was limited to 
those groups regarded as critical for terminating the war.'” 


After World War I, the Chinese Communists’ victory over the 
Kuomintang and the prominence of the two-camps thesis in which the 
world was divided into one camp characterized by “peace, socialism 
and democracy” and the other by “capitalism, imperialism and war” 
led the Soviets to return to the model strategy.'”* This shift explains the 
scorn and ridicule heaped toward non-Communist nationalist leaders 
during the postwar Stalinist era. Yet the rise of Khrushchev brought an 
important shift toward an ally strategy, as Khrushchev saw anti-Western 
leaders in the developing world as potential allies who over time could 
be encouraged to adopt the Soviet political and economic model.'®? 
Hence, the doctrine of “different roads to socialism” was promulgated 
during Khrushchev’s rule.'’? Consistent with this new thrust, in the 
summer of 1961 Khrushchev and the Central Committee of the CPSU 
adopted a new and aggressive KGB strategy calling for the active use 
of national liberation movements in the developing world to further 
Soviet interests in the struggle with the West.'!!4 


It is within this context that Soviet links with ZAPU (more specifi- 
cally, its predecessor) were established. The first links appear to have 
occurred in late 1959 or early 1960, when Nkomo first requested aid 
from the Soviet embassy in London.!'® 


In the case of China, its involvement in the sponsorship of Afri- 
can resistance movements coincided with the Sino-Soviet rift, and thus 
while Taylor noted that China did not rule out aiding ZAPU in the 
early 1960s, the sponsorship of ZANU was perhaps a better fit because 
ZANU was not tainted by Soviet influence.'*' Indeed, the timing was 


4 This new KGB strategy appears to have involved Rhodesia. Shubin noted that in 
July 1961 the then-KGB chairman Alexander Shelepin proposed to Khrushchev the provi- 
sion of training and arms to African rebels, including those in Rhodesia, to foster anti- 
colonial uprisings.’” 


Tr Nonetheless, there were some interactions between China and ZAPU. In 1964 
James Chikerema, then one of Nkomo’s key subordinates, visited China, and at that time 
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perfect, with one author noting that “China’s search for clients coin- 
cided with ZANU’s search for patrons”''® and another noting that the 
sponsorship of ZANU represented an opportunity for Beijing to pro- 
mote anti-Sovietism in Africa.!” 


Overall, though, it must be recognized that China’s support to Afri- 
can liberation movements was largely rhetorical and symbolic. It lacked 
the financial resources to fully support ZANU and other African lib- 
eration movements, and the weapons it provided were seen as inferior 
relative to Soviet military aid.'’** Yet for Africans the PRC served as a 
model for what can be achieved by a backward agrarian economy in 
a relatively short period. Although China’s economic developments in 
the 1950s and 1960s pale in comparison to the extraordinary growth 
it has achieved since Deng Xiaoping liberalized its economy in the late 
1970s, by the 1960s Chinese industrial (and nuclear) achievements suf- 
ficiently impressed African elites, who were acutely aware that the level 
of Chinese economic development and economic and social conditions 
within China were similar to those found in sub-Saharan Africa. In 
1965 Julius Nyerere, president of Tanzania, noted:'*° 


The vast majority in both China and Tanzania earn 
their living from the land or in the rural areas. And 
both of us have only recently won freedom from that 
combination of exploitation and neglect which charac- 
terizes feudal and colonial societies. We have therefore 
much to learn from each other.' 


some ZAPU troops were receiving training in Nanking, China. Additionally, some ZAPU 
troops received training in Tanzanian camps staffed by Chinese instructors. In contrast, 
ZANU was largely shunned by the Soviet Union. Soviet officials did meet Herbert Chitepo, 
the ZANU national chairman, on the sidelines of the April 1973 International Conference 
on Southern Africa in Oslo, Norway, but overall the Soviet stance was that ZANU would 
have to renounce its ties with China if it wanted to receive Soviet aid and, in particular, 
Soviet weapons.'!° 


‘As discussed in greater depth in chapter 4, the poor quality of Chinese arms rela- 
tive to Soviet military aid was one of the leading causes of a 1974 factional feud in ZANU 
known as the Nhari rebellion. The inability of ZANU to directly obtain military aid from 
the Soviet Union led regional leaders such as Julius Nyerere of Tanzania and Samora 
Machel of Mozambique to appeal directly to the USSR to provide military assistance to 
ZANU. These appeals were unsuccessful, yet nonetheless ZANU was able to obtain some 
Soviet weapons from Mozambique and Ethiopia without Soviet consent." 


‘ Additionally, after an October 1959 visit to Beijing, the Guinean minister of educa- 
tion noted that he was “quite convinced of the efficacy of Chinese methods. I was greatly 
impressed by the similarity of the economic problems that China has succeeded in solving 
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CHAPTER 3. 
HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


THE PHYSICAL LANDSCAPE 


Terrain 


Most of Africa sits on a vast plateau that runs from the Cape in the 
south to the Atlas Mountains in the north, with a narrow coast belt 
merging the continent with the oceans.' It is immensely rich in miner- 
als, spurring high interest in the continent from a parade of external 
economic and political actors. Before the industrial revolution, south- 
ern Africa’s strategic vantage point overlooking one of the great sea 
lanes of the maritime trade routes between Europe and the Far East 
lured British, Dutch, and Portuguese explorers and traders. 
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Figure 3-1. Map of area surrounding Rhodesia. 


Rhodesia occupied a small section of the vast African plateau. Inter- 
estingly, its borders were not created as a result of the Berlin Confer- 
ence of 1884, during which the European powers with colonial interests 
in Africa carved up the continent. Rhodesia’s borders were created by 
the natural boundaries that confine its territory (see Figure 3-2). To the 
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north is the Zambezi River separating Rhodesia from its once partner 
colony, Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia). With the exception of two 
bridges at Victoria Falls and Chirundu and the dam wall at Kariba Dam, 
the only way to cross the Zambezi is by boat. Demarcating the border 
with South Africa is the Limpopo River, which is easily traversed during 
the dry season (April to September) and only slightly more difficult to 
traverse during the wet season (November to March). On the western 
border, the Kalahari Desert created a natural border with what was Bech- 
uanaland (now Botswana). Although this border offered fair potential for 
infiltration into Rhodesia during the insurgency, Botswana’s military and 
border guards regularly patrolled Botswana’s Rhodesian border in hopes 
of deterring cross border activity from either direction. To the east, the 
Eastern Highlands form the border between Mozambique and Rhodesia. 
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Figure 3-2. Map of Rhodesia. 
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Climate 


Rhodesia’s location on the globe would suggest a tropical climate. 
However, with a quarter of its land mass lying above four thousand feet 
above sea level and the vast majority above two thousand feet, Rhodesia’s 
climate and topography have an abundance of variety.’ Fertile rolling 
plains in the center of the country stand in sharp contrast to the tall for- 
midable escarpments along the Zambezi River banks in the north of the 
country. Along the eastern border mountains and dense forests domi- 
nate. The low veld areas along the Zambezi and the Limpopo in the 
south also present climatological variations. Throughout the African 
spring and summer (September to March), temperatures in the high 
veld central regions may exceed one hundred degrees in the shade, with 
considerably higher marks set in the low veld along the rivers.’ Rain- 
fall in Rhodesia is generally confined to the rainy season of Novem- 
ber through March, during which time twenty-five to thirty inches of 
rain may fall, on average. During the insurgency, these weather factors 
added to the various geographical features to influence the conduct of 
operations for both the insurgents and the Rhodesian government. 


Demographics 


Estimates for 1965 indicate a population of approximately 3 mil- 
lion, consisting of a black African population of more than 2.5 million 
living in reserved tribal lands or townships surrounding white towns, 
which were populated by approximately 270,000 whites at that time. 
Additionally, 7,000 white farmers operated commercial farms.‘ The 
demographic divide continued to increase as the conflict matured. In 
1973 the racial breakdown of the population was 5.8 million blacks 
and 273,000 whites.° The urban black population was 814,000, and the 
white urban population was 213,000.° The combination of geography 
and land distribution created a fairly dispersed rural population. This 
dynamic resulted in a seminatural segregation: the rural countryside 
contained a majority of the black population, while the cities contained 
the majority of the white population. 

Socially, the challenge for the nationalist movements was the diverse 
ethnic makeup of the population. While it is common to divide the 
black population of colonial Rhodesia between the Ndebele and the 
Shona, the two major tribal groups within the country, there are several 
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other smaller tribes (the Tonga, the Venda, and the Shangaan), as well 
as various subtribes within the Ndebele and the Shona.’ Tribal affilia- 
tion in turn impacted loyalties to the nationalist parties. 


The histories of the two major tribal groups are also important 
elements of Rhodesian society throughout the colonial period to the 
commencement of majority rule in 1980. The Shona made up roughly 
80 percent of the black African population and had a centuries-long 
history in areas of north and east Rhodesia.* They were actually a col- 
lection of cultural groups with agriculturalist and pastoralist traditions. 
The Ndebele, on the other hand, made up just fewer than 20 percent 
and were relative newcomers to the area known as Rhodesia. They 
arrived in the late 1830s, having broken off from Zulu tribes living in 
northern and eastern South Africa. They were a highly centralized 
militaristic society that lived off raiding neighboring peoples.’ The 
Ndebele people are credited with identifying the people they raided as 
“Shona,” and the label was adopted by the British explorers who first 
met with Ndebele Chief Lobengula in Bulawayo in 1888 to negotiate 
mining concessions in his territory. 


The distinctions between these two groups were significant. 
Although some members of each nationalist party crossed mainstream 
tribal affiliations (Ndebele in Zimbabwe African National Union, or 
ZANU; and Shona in Zimbabwe African People’s Union, or ZAPU), 
for most individuals these tribal affiliations carried powerful identi- 
ties and loyalties. The Shona, for example, place historical blame on 
the Ndebele for granting concessions to Cecil Rhodes’s British South 
Africa Company, and they harbor historical resentment for Ndebele 
warriors’ frequent attacks on Shona settlements before the arrival of 
British settlers. 


THE ECONOMY 


Rhodesia’s economy was largely based on cattle farming, agricul- 
ture (tobacco and maize), and mining (asbestos, gold, coal, chrome, 
copper, cobalt, and lithium). Not surprisingly, access to favorable land, 
whether for farming or mining, played a major role in the conflict. The 
Land Apportionment Act of 1930 established a division of land as seen 
in Table 3-1. 
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Table 3-1. Land distribution 1931. 


Acres Percentage of Land 
White (settler) areas 49,149,000 50.8 
Native reserves 21,600,000 22.3 
Native purchase areas 7,465,566 7.7 
Forest areas 591,000 0.6 
Unassigned areas 17,793,300 18.4 
Undetermined areas 88,000 0.1 
Total 98,686,866 100.0 


Source: Martin and Johnson, The Struggle for Zimbabwe, 53. 


“Native reserves” consisted of territory where black Africans were 
“temporarily” settled, while “native purchase areas” consisted of ter- 
ritory set aside for potential purchase by black Africans.'* The intent 
of the Land Apportionment Act was to ensure that cities, towns, and 
commercial areas were exclusively white areas with few, if any, black 
Africans, who themselves were confined to sprawling townships whose 
stark poverty contrasted with the evident wealth of the white areas.'” 
By the early 1960s, Europeans, who constituted one-seventeenth of the 
population, held more than one-third of the land in Southern Rhode- 
sia, with most of the best land held by 6,400 white farmer-owners and 
1,400 white tenant farmers. This allocation is depicted in Figure 3-3, 
which shows that all the cities and the most fertile arable land lie in 
the white-colored areas of the map, which designate land reserved for 
Europeans. The orange areas, known as Tribal Trust Lands (TTL), 
were in areas of generally lower agricultural fertility and were more dif- 
ficult to access.’ The native purchase areas in blue were those areas in 
which Africans could purchase land from the Tribal Trust. 


The impact of the Land Apportionment Act and its numerous 
successors profoundly affected race relations throughout the twenti- 
eth century. As Blake points out, although some segregation of races 


a Martin and Johnson noted that black farmers had to possess a Master Farmers 


Certificate to purchase land in the native purchase areas (no such requirement applied to 
white farmers), and that 4 million of the 7.5 million acres available for purchase were in 
remote areas of the country and unsuitable for farming.” 
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would have happened naturally because of the cultural, economic, and 
social proclivities of the respective groups, under the Land Apportion- 
ment Act many thousands of Africans were compulsorily moved from 
land they had occupied for generations.'* The law became a symbol 
and the very embodiment of everything most resented in European 
domination. 
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Figure 3-3. Rhodesia land distribution 1965. 


THE ROAD TO REBELLION 


To begin to understand the insurgency that African nationalists 
waged against white Rhodesians, it is necessary to understand the his- 
tory of the white population in Rhodesia and its interaction with the 
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indigenous black population of the country throughout nine decades 
of white minority rule. 


In 1867 gold was discovered in the territory that would become Rho- 
desia. Several mining interests in South Africa, as well as Portuguese 
entities in Mozambique, approached King Lobengula, the leader of the 
Matabele tribe controlling much of the region, to secure mineral rights 
to the land containing the suspected gold deposits. Through a series of 
moves and agents, Cecil Rhodes succeeded in winning the prize. The 
agreement, known as the Rudd Concession, would be the genesis for a 
series of conflicts that occurred between white settlers and native Afri- 
cans for much of the 1890s. As detailed by Baxter’? and Blake,"® the dis- 
crepancies between Rudd’s verbal assurances to Lobengula and what 
was contained in the written concession Lobengula ultimately signed 
on October 18, 1888, were life altering for the Matabele king and his 
people, as well as for the Mashona tribe that shared this part of Africa 
with the Matabele. 


Fearful of losing control of his territory, Lobengula received assur- 
ances that only ten miners would enter the country to conduct min- 
ing operations, that the activities would not be located near villages, 
and that the miners would abide by the laws of Lobengula’s tribe." 
In exchange for his signature, Lobengula was promised one thousand 
Martini-Henry rifles with one hundred thousand rounds of ammuni- 
tion, a gunboat for patrolling the Zambezi (or alternatively £500), and 
a £100 monthly payment for the rest of his life.'"* On October 29, 1889, 
Queen Victoria signed the royal charter granting Rhodes’s British 
South Africa Company sole administrative rights to the territory cov- 
ered by the Rudd Concession.'? When the time came to implement 
the terms of the agreement, the original pioneer column that entered 
Lobengula’s territory numbered seven hundred, not ten as promised. 


By 1908, the dreams of gold riches had been proven false. Three 
rebellions of the Matabele and Mashona, in 1893 and 1896, over the 
increasing presence of white settlers and their acquisition of land made 
it imperative that the company shift its focus from seeking illusory gold 
to securing its hold on the territory. Thus, the company prioritized 
European agricultural settlement as the economic engine of the col- 
ony. As a part of the original division of land designed by Leander Starr 
Jameson, the first administrator of Rhodesia, native reserves were estab- 
lished in an attempt to segregate the natives from the white settlers. Of 
the ninety-six million total acres that was Rhodesia, 4.1 million were 
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set aside in Matabeleland for native occupation in 1896. This amount 
was adjusted over the ensuing twenty years until it reached a total of 
20.5 million acres in Matabeleland and Mashonaland in 1914.*° 


In 1923, the white settlers gained what would become a pivotal sta- 
tus within the British Empire. While the British South Africa Com- 
pany was seeking to relieve itself of the burdensome administrative 
costs of running the colony, the settlers were seeking more control over 
their political existence. South Africa was lobbying the British govern- 
ment to form a union between South Africa and its northern neighbor 
Southern Rhodesia. The settlers were asking for the right to govern 
themselves under a status known as “Responsible Government.” After 
a referendum that rejected union with South Africa, Southern Rho- 
desia was granted Responsible Government under a new constitution. 
This designation allowed the white population to assume full control 
of the administrative, economic, social, and political life of Rhodesia, 
thereby making it a self-governing British colony. The white settlers, 
rather than the British Colonial Office (or the black African popula- 
tion), controlled the political system, and this control was granted by 
the British government. 


In 1953, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, also known as 
the Central African Federation (CAF), was established (see Figure 3-4). 
The federation consisted of the self-governing colony of Southern Rho- 
desia and the protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. At 
the time of its establishment, Britain retained jurisdiction in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland over matters that impinged directly on the 
lives of ordinary Africans.”! 


With pressure to end colonialism from the UN and the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity (OAU), the British government was increasingly 
speaking about the reality and inevitability of decolonization. During 
a speech in Cape Town in 1960, British Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan stated, “The wind of change is blowing through the continent. 
Whether we like it or not, this growth of national consciousness is a 
political fact. We must accept it as fact. Our national polices must take 
account of it.”** 
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Figure 3-4. Map of Central African Federation. 


In 1960 growing discontent among nationalists in all three fed- 
eration entities led the British government to appoint a commission 
to assess the status of the federation. The commission, known as the 
Monckton Commission, or more fully, the Advisory Commission on the 
Review of the Constitution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, unequivocally 
reported that racial mistrust and hostility were so intense that the CAF, 
in its 1960 form, could survive only by using force or introducing fun- 
damental changes in the racial policies of Southern Rhodesia. These 
changes would include an expanded franchise, the establishment of 
racial parity in the federal house, the granting of self-government to 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, and the barring of any constitu- 
tional revisions without full African agreement.” 
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No one in the British government saw force as a reasonable alterna- 
tive, and the Monckton Commission report categorically ruled it out in 
its assessment: “To hold the Federation together by force we regarded 
as out of the question.”** Macmillan’s comments and the Monckton 
Commission report signaled a clear mood in Britain toward relinquish- 
ing control of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia to the majority Afri- 
can leaders. 


By comparison with its neighboring countries, the nationalist move- 
ment was late coming to Southern Rhodesia. Early organizations, such 
as the City Youth League, were exclusively focused on urban centers 
with agendas limited to addressing urban and worker grievances such 
as the bus boycott in Salisbury in 1956.” They were not focusing on 
the larger goal of majority rule or independence that so dominated the 
African movements in other British colonies at the time. The first mass 
party, the Southern Rhodesia African National Congress (SRANC), 
formed in 1957.°° As nationalist movements in Southern Rhodesia 
gained momentum, their leaders failed to comprehend the constraints 
of the political environment and overestimated the British govern- 
ment’s ability and willingness to support their cause as it had in North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland.”’ 


Concerned that SRANC disturbances in 1959 were connected to 
similar acts in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, the Rhodesian gov- 
ernment declared a state of emergency and banned the SRANC in 
February 1959.*** After outbreaks of violence in 1960, the nationalists 
formed the National Democratic Party (NDP). The first elected leader 
was Joshua Nkomo, former head of SRANC who had escaped the gov- 
ernment roundup in 1959 by being out of the country at the time of the 
SRANC’s banning. 


The primary goal of the NDP was to enlist British support for 
majority rule and to be included in the 1961 constitutional conference 


6 The Salisbury bus boycott was organized to challenge the bus fare rates paid by 


African laborers commuting to jobs in the capital. 


© By 1959 the success of the CAF, which comprised Northern Rhodesia (Zambia), 
Nyasaland (Malawi), and Southern Rhodesia, was in serious doubt. African nationalist 
movements in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were becoming increasingly violent in 
calling for racial equality in politics, economics, and society. These activities were led by 
the respective branches of the ANC. When the SRANC began to undertake activities in 
solidarity with their federation brethren, the government of Southern Rhodesia took the 
measures described above to retain control. 
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held in London and Salisbury. The constitutional conference created a 
complicated electoral system establishing two levels of seats in the sixty- 
five-seat Assembly. Fifty seats were reserved for white legislators who 
were elected from an “A” roll of voters from which all but the best edu- 
cated and most fortunate blacks would be barred. Fifteen seats were 
reserved for African legislators elected from a “B” roll of voters who 
met lower education, property, and income-level requirements. The 
effect of these two voter roll distinctions was that the one person, one 
vote hope of the NDP was not to be realized. The conference also estab- 
lished a Bill of Rights, but it was not retroactive so it did not change any 
discriminatory laws already in existence. Additionally, the conference 
did not address issues related to land, which contributed to the NDP’s 
decision to reject the proposed constitution. 


When the referendum was held in December 1961, the NDP and its 
membership boycotted the vote. Despite British Prime Minister Mac- 
millan’s commitment, as a result of the Monckton Commission report, 
to block any constitutional changes that did not have African support, 
the NDP’s pleas to the British government to fulfill this commitment 
went unheeded. When the news of this perceived betrayal reached the 
broader NDP membership, violent protests ensued and the NDP party 
was banned on December 8, 1961.”° 


The Insurrection 


On December 17, 1961, ten days after the banning of the NDP, 
Joshua Nkomo established ZAPU. Failing to win British support 
through legal and political means, the nationalist movement shifted its 
policy to engaging in more subversive activities in hopes that it would 
induce a British military intervention, to be followed by the imposition 
of a constitution deemed acceptable to the nationalists.‘ At the very 
least, the intent was to use violence to change attitudes of whites in 


4 The expectation of a British military intervention may have been based in part on 


the recommendations made by the Advisory Commission on the Review of the Constitu- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1960, which stated that the use of force would likely be 
required to hold the CAF together. Nationalist leaders at the time may have inferred the 
British government’s willingness to intervene in political matters and to stave off potential 
instability in Northern Rhodesia (Zambia) and Nyasaland (Malawi) as an indicator that 
they would do the same in Southern Rhodesia, without consideration for the constitu- 
tional distinction of Southern Rhodesia as a self-governing colony and Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland as protectorates. 
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Rhodesia and opinion within the British government. Addressing the 
decision to use political violence, one nationalist leader in 1960 noted: 


Although not for the purpose of guerrilla warfare but 
the purpose of carrying out acts of sabotage which 
were considered relevant to bring forth fear and 
despondency to the settlers of Rhodesia and to influ- 
ence the British Government and the settlers in Rho- 
desia to accede to the popular revolutionary demands 
of the people in Zimbabwe.*” 


The current government in Rhodesia at the time was led by the 
United Federal Party, whose leader was Sir Edgar Whitehead. The 
United Federal Party was a pro-CAF party that sought full indepen- 
dence from Britain without immediate forfeiture of white political con- 
trol to the nationalists. Concessions made to Britain in the drafting 
of the 1961 Rhodesian Constitution, which expanded black franchise, 
albeit only slightly and not to the acceptable levels nationalist leaders 
sought, gave Whitehead an ill-founded confidence that he could suc- 
ceed in his mission of independence without majority rule. 


Whitehead based his campaign on a platform that promised 
increased roles and rights for blacks in politics and society while seek- 
ing independence for Rhodesia without an automatic transition to 
majority rule. In an effort to win black support, Whitehead abandoned 
controversial laws being considered to further marginalize black politi- 
cal activity, modified a law that allowed black trade unions, prohibited 
race from being a factor in future wage negotiations, opened mid-level 
civil service positions to blacks, and opened public swimming pools 
to whites and blacks.*' Nkomo is reported to have responded to the 
swimming pool desegregation with the remark, “We don’t want to swim 
in your swimming pools. We want to swim with you in parliament.””” 
Whitehead was still hoping for a partnership with the leadership of the 
black nationalist movement so that he could demonstrate to Britain 
that the Rhodesian black majority was content to wait fifteen or twenty 
years for racial parity in the halls of government. He had not antici- 
pated the degree of the white community’s backlash to his agenda. 

The 1962 election was narrowly won by Winston Field’s Rhodesian 
Front (RF) party. The RF party was dedicated to defending the sta- 
tus quo vis-a-vis white—black divisions of political, economic, and social 
power. In September of that year, the government responded to the 
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growing security crisis by implementing emergency legislation that 
broadened the authority of the police and military and banned ZAPU, 
thereby driving its supporters underground.*® 


As the disintegration of the CAF became a reality in 1963, and it 
was clear Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland would soon be granted 
independence, the RF leadership continued to insist that (Southern) 
Rhodesia should be granted independence coincidental to the date of 
the federation’s official end. In terms of relations with the black popu- 
lation, the RF position was that the Land Apportionment Act of 1930 
should not be changed, forced integration was unnecessary, and there 
was no cause to be hasty in preparing the black population for political 
responsibility. Playing on the fears of the white population, RF leaders 
depicted Whitehead as soft on law and order. 


Because of his inability to convince Britain to take the national- 
ists’ agenda more seriously, Nkomo decided to concentrate on gaining 
international recognition and support. However, his increased focus on 
the international community, coupled with recent criticism of his public 
support for the draft constitution, caused a segment of the movement 
to question his commitment to the cause of majority rule. This eventu- 
ally led to an internal revolt that culminated with Nkomo suspending 
Robert Mugabe, Ndabaningi Sithole, and a handful of other leaders 
from the party in the summer of 1963.** As a result, on August 9, 1963, 
Sithole, Mugabe, and their supporters split from ZAPU and founded 
ZANU, with Sithole as its leader. 


The premiership of Winston Field was relatively short but eventful 
in its quest to gain independence from Britain on terms satisfactory to 
Rhodesia’s white minority. Field visited London to seek independence 
for Rhodesia, yet the British were prepared to grant independence 
only on the condition that Rhodesia made progress on implementing 
majority rule, that it ended racial discrimination, and that the terms 
of independence were agreeable to the entire population, both black 
and white.* These conditions proved unacceptable to the Rhodesian 
government, yet Field was not prepared to consider a Unilateral Dec- 
laration of Independence (UDI) as a viable option.*° In April 1964 the 
party removed Field from his post as prime minister and installed his 
deputy, Ian Smith, a man with no reluctance to go as far as necessary to 
preserve minority rule. 
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On June 22, 1964, Nkomo, Sithole, and Mugabe, along with a hand- 
ful of other activist leaders, were arrested for conspiring against the 
government, and they would remain incarcerated for a decade. With 
the political leaders of ZAPU and ZANU in jail, the conduct of the 
insurrections fell to lieutenants, many of whom had little leadership 
experience. In the mid-1960s, ZAPU and ZANU both established mili- 
tary wings: in the case of ZANU, the party established the Zimbabwe 
African National Liberation Army (ZANLA) in 1964, while ZAPU cre- 
ated an armed wing in 1965, which would eventually become the Zim- 
babwe People’s Revolutionary Army (ZIPRA) in 1971. With the majority 
of the political leadership either in prison or abroad, the military com- 
ponents set out to establish and organize their guerrilla campaigns. 


Before his incarceration, Nkomo had established a considerable 
degree of international recognition and support that would serve 
ZAPU well during its early years.*” Organizations such as the Pan Afri- 
can Movement of East, Central, and Southern Africa (PAFMECSA) 
and the OAU enabled ZAPU to receive political and material support 
from the international community. The newly independent state of 
Zambia, under the leadership of Kenneth Kaunda, provided much- 
needed sanctuary to establish training and staging bases. The creation 
of the OAU and its Liberation Committee in 1963 provided a venue for 
PAFMECSA to channel resources to various liberation movements in 
Africa. Despite persistent pressure from regional states and the OAU, 
ZAPU and ZANU could not find common ground on which to reunify. 
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Rhodesian Unilateral Declaration of Independence 


On November 11, 1965, Smith followed through on his threat to 
Britain and issued a UDI for Rhodesia.* For Smith, UDI represented an 
effort to “preserve justice, civilization and Christianity.”*? However, for 
many nationalists, UDI confirmed their view that a peaceful political 
solution to the problem of attaining majority rule was unattainable. 
With UDI came a new sense of commitment from the Smith govern- 
ment that neither Britain nor anyone else was going to force Smith 
to turn over control of Rhodesia to African majority rule before he 
decided it was time to do so. 


Through a series of negotiations between the Rhodesian and Brit- 
ish governments and between the Smith government and nationalist 
movement leaders over the course of thirteen years after UDI, proposal 
after proposal was rejected because of unacceptably long schedules for 
a move to majority rule or proposed voting arrangements that would 
have left significant power in the hands of the white minority. Each 
failed negotiation or attempted British intervention led to the further 
entrenchment of the nationalist position that victory would be attained 
only through a successful armed struggle. 


e After UDI, the Soviet Union issued a statement noting that “the colonialists have 
committed a new crime against the African peoples. On November 11] the racialist regime 
of Ian Smith proclaimed the ‘independence’ of Southern Rhodesia. These actions are 
aimed at perpetuating in Southern Rhodesia a colonial system based on inhuman oppres- 
sion of the Zimbabwe people, four million strong, by a handful of racialists . . . the South 
Rhodesian racialists would not have dared to carry out their criminal plans without a 
deal with the colonialists, who have permitted the racialist regime in Salisbury to acquire 
economic and military strength and who have rendered it all-out support. Nor could this 
crime have taken place without the blessing of other NATO countries, and in the first 
place the United States of America. The creation of yet another center of racialism—this 
time in Southern Rhodesia—is part of the overall plan of imperialist circles to erect an 
obstacle in the way of national liberation movements of the African peoples, the waves of 
which are drawing nearer and nearer to the last bulwark of colonialism. The Soviet gov- 
ernment fully shares the view of the independent African states, expressed in decisions of 
the Organisation of African Unity, that the ruling circles of Britain will never be able to 
escape responsibility for this crime against the African peoples, for the national tragedy of 
the Zimbabwe people, who for many years now have been waging a stubborn struggle for 
their rights.”** 
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The Impact of International Sanctions 


The international community imposed sanctions on Rhodesia after 
the November 1965 UDI, and the sanctions remained in place until 
1979. Rhodesia had actually been warned as early as October 1964 
that a declaration of independence would be met with serious conse- 
quences. This advance notice provided an opportunity for the Rhode- 
sian economy to plan for the eventuality of such an event.*° 


Sanctions were initially imposed on a gradual sliding scale. Initially, 
the British government restricted financial aid, export credit guaran- 
tees, and access to capital markets; banned sugar and tobacco imports; 
and implemented an embargo on oil imports.*' This was followed 
shortly thereafter by United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolu- 
tion 217, which called member states to “desist from providing it [the 
Rhodesian government] with arms, equipment and military material, 
and to do their utmost in order to break all economic relations with 
Southern Rhodesia, including an embargo on oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts." The tenor of Resolution 217 suggested that the sanctions were 
optional because the requesting state, Great Britain, refused to con- 
cede that the Rhodesian situation constituted “a threat to international 
peace and security,” which was the grounds for mandatory economic 
sanctions under Chapter VII of the UN Charter. 


In December 1966, the sanctions were extended with the adoption of 
Security Council Resolution 232. While these sanctions remained selec- 
tive, focusing on strategic materials, economically significant exports, 
and munitions, the UN Security Council made them mandatory for 
all UN member nations.**! It was not until May 1968, nearly two and a 
half years after UDI, that the UN sanction regime was made compre- 
hensive and mandatory with Security Council Resolution 253.*° During 
this extended escalation of the sanction process, Rhodesia successfully 
adopted internal economic policies and leveraged the generosity of 
South Africa and the colonial regimes in Angola and Mozambique to 
minimize the worst effects of the sanctions. 


The immediate impact of the sanctions was most acutely felt in the 
agricultural sector of the economy. The immediate ban on exports of 


f The selective mandatory sanctions included asbestos, iron ore, chrome, pig iron, 


sugar, tobacco, copper, and animal products as well as military equipment, aircraft, motor 
vehicles, and petroleum. The comprehensive sanctions that would follow in 1968 were 
intended to complete the economic isolation of the Smith government. 
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sugar and tobacco to Great Britain impacted 71 percent of the value 
Rhodesia’s exports to the former mother country. The export limita- 
tions to Britain were furthered expanded to include copper, chrome, 
asbestos, iron, steel, maize, and beef in December 1965.*° This expan- 
sion encompassed 95 percent of the value of Rhodesia’s exports to Brit- 
ain. For white farmers, the solution was twofold. First, the government 
provided significant subsidies and a guaranteed market to tobacco 
farmers. Second, many farmers increased livestock production and 
expanded their agricultural repertoire to include irrigated wheat, 
maize, cotton, groundnuts, sugarcane, and sorghum.” These actions 
provided a basic income for farmers, allowing them to continue to oper- 
ate, and they increased the self-sufficiency of the Rhodesian economy. 


For black Africans in Rhodesia, the situation was not as bright. 
Those living on TTL (established as native reserves in the 1923 Con- 
stitution and renamed TTL in the Land Apportionment Act of 1930) 
had seen their lands become more crowded and overfarmed, limiting 
the available land for subsistence farming and grazing. For those who 
would have previously sought to emigrate from the TTL to urban areas 
or to white farm regions to provide labor, the economic restrictions due 
to the sanctions reduced their opportunities for agricultural employ- 
ment, as well as reduced wages for those who could find employment. 
This phenomenon became worse as the years passed. 


Despite the economic cost borne by the black African population, 
once the black nationalist leadership accepted that a negotiated settle- 
ment for majority rule was not a realistic option in 1972, they did not 
advocate for the dropping of sanctions. Testifying before a US congres- 
sional hearing in 1973, Eddison Zvobgo, director of the External Com- 
mission of the United African National Council (UANC), stated: 


It is not us who need sheets to sleep on or cars to come 
into the city, or spare parts to run the industries. We 
do not own the economy. Those comforts, which have 
been siphoned off by the sanctions, are totally irrele- 
vant to the African people. So to suggest that sanctions 
hurt the Africans and therefore in the interest of the 
African we ought to drop the sanctions is nonsense.** 


In contrast to the economic situation in the agricultural sector, 
in manufacturing and other nonagricultural occupations, African 
workers gained more than 150,000 jobs between 1965 and 1973." The 
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sanction-stimulated policy of import substitution and the side benefit of 
protection from foreign industries meant that manufacturing played 
an increasing role in the Rhodesian economy. Between 1965 and 1973, 
manufacturing output climbed from less than R$400 million to more 
than R$900 million, while agricultural output for the same period rose 
from less than R$200 million to nearly R$400 million. Because of 
export limitations, the majority of manufacturing was oriented to local 
consumer goods, with particular geographic focus on Salisbury, the 
capital, and Bulawayo, the second-largest city in Rhodesia. As the war 
intensified after 1973, and the creative policies and practices of the gov- 
ernment and industry leaders exhausted further avenues for economic 
expansion, the costs of the war and the effects of the sanctions became 
more evident to the government and the populace. 


One of the most important and flaunted elements of the sanction 
regime was the prohibition of exporting oil and petroleum products to 
Rhodesia. Rhodesia relied heavily on its pipeline from Umtali, Rhode- 
sia, to Beira, Mozambique, for its supply of oil. Despite strong rhetoric 
from the British government and support from the UN Security Coun- 
cil to prevent the landing of oil tankers in Beira as early as April 1966, 
the Rhodesian government found ways to continue the flow of refined 
oil products to Rhodesia virtually unabated for the first ten years of 
the sanction regime. The British blockade of the port of Beira, at a 
cost of more than £100 million over ten years, simply moved the supply 
chain south to Lourenco Marques (now Maputo), Mozambique.” Dis- 
cussions between the British Labour and Conservative Parties regard- 
ing whether to extend the blockade to the entire Indian Ocean coast of 
southern Africa were a nonstarter. Such a move would have also severely 
impacted the flow of oil to South Africa, which no one in the British 
government, Labour or Conservative, was willing to entertain as a bear- 
able cost to cutting off the Smith regime’s access to oil.’ The port at 
Lourenco Marques became the main supply point after the blockade of 
Beira. Oil arriving at the port was either shipped by railcar to Rhodesia 
or pumped via pipeline to South Africa where it was loaded onto rail- 
cars to be moved to Rhodesia. The list of oil companies participating in 
this sanction-busting activity included Britain’s own British-Dutch Shell 
and state-owned British Petroleum, as well as Mobil, Caltex, and Total.* 


The last significant issue related to the sanctions regime was the US 
Congress’s adoption of the Byrd Amendment in November 1971. This 
action not only created international disagreement but also provided 
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the Smith regime with much-needed foreign currency after the British 
closed their capital markets to Rhodesia immediately after UDI. One 
of the key provisions of the UN sanctions regime was the prohibition of 
importing strategic minerals from Rhodesia. In 1968 new deposits of 
nickel and chrome were discovered in Rhodesia.** Concerned that the 
Soviet Union was gaining a strategic advantage by purchasing strategic 
ore from Rhodesia in violation of international sanctions, the US Con- 
gress amended its Strategic Materials Act by passing the Byrd Amend- 
ment. This amendment forbade any prohibition on the US importation 
of any strategic and critical material from any non-Communist country 
so long as the importation of such material from Communist countries 
was not prohibited.” 


Although Rhodesian chrome was not specifically mentioned in the 
legislation, US Senator Harry F. Byrd Jr., the namesake of the amend- 
ment, had made no secret of his long-standing opposition to the US 
and UN policies toward Rhodesia and his intention that the amend- 
ment was designed to facilitate transactions involving strategic materi- 
als from Rhodesia. Between 1972 and 1977, the United States imported 
$212 million worth of Rhodesian chrome, nickel, asbestos, copper, and 
other ores and alloys.*° President Jimmy Carter successfully lobbied for 
the repeal of the Byrd Amendment, and the economic effect on Rho- 
desia was devastating. Not only was the existing ban on importation of 
Rhodesian ores fully implemented, but the ferrochrome and stainless 
steel alloys associated with Rhodesian exports to other countries were 
also subjected to sanctions. This act significantly cut the foreign capi- 
tal supply to Smith’s regime, which ultimately undermined Rhodesia’s 
ability to finance the war.*’ Observers of economic sanctions also point 
out that the United States’ move to abide by the sanction structure 
provided evidence of how effective sanctions can be if seriously imple- 
mented and enforced. The Byrd Amendment was repealed in March 
15, 1977. 


It is difficult to make a definitive assessment of whether sanctions 
were a pivotal causal factor in the demise of the Smith regime. The 
Smith government’s creative policies to incentivize farmers and indus- 
try to diversify their activities to more aptly suit the conditions of an 


g 


8 Public Law 95-12 gave President Carter the authority to halt U.S. imports of 
chrome from Rhodesia. This legislation passed the House of Representatives by a 250-146 
vote on March 14, 1977, and passed the Senate by a 66-26 vote on March 15, 1977. 
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isolated economy, combined with the willingness of major economic 
players in the region and the world to ignore key provisions of the sanc- 
tion regime, particularly in the area of oil and strategic ores, allowed 
the white population to weather initial hardships. Because most of the 
black population did not consider the sanctions overly relevant to their 
place in Rhodesian society or the economy, the sanctions were largely 
irrelevant to the decisions nationalist leaders made about the political 
or military conduct of the struggle. It is clear that as the guerrilla cam- 
paign continued into the mid- to late 1970s, and as South Africa vac- 
illated in rendering aid to Rhodesia’s counterinsurgency operations," 
the sanctions exacerbated the economic challenges Rhodesia faced to 
continue its fight against the increasingly inevitable outcome of black 
majority rule. 


Armed Conflict and Political Maneuvering 


Over the course of the decade after UDI, Rhodesia would become 
engulfed by two separate and competing insurrections. During that 
time, both ZAPU and ZANU underwent significant evolution and 
transformation. The period of 1965-1970 could be described as a series 
of unsuccessful military endeavors that yielded little to no benefit for 
the movements. The string of failed guerrilla operations resulted in 
the eventual reassessment of strategies and tactics on the part of ZAPU 
and ZANU and their respective Soviet and Chinese sponsors. The new 
campaigns that materialized as a result of these strategic reassessments 
were a reflection of the influence and perspectives of Soviet and Chi- 
nese understanding of revolutionary warfare. 


As the conflict intensified into the 1970s, the insurgents and Rho- 
desian Security Forces (RSF) both demonstrated considerable skill in 
adapting their tactics. In particular, the Rhodesian forces achieved a 
well-deserved reputation for innovative and daring counterinsurgency 


h The Vorster government in South Africa curtailed its military and police support to 


Rhodesia as part of its détente initiative in 1975-77, partially restoring its aid after the fail- 
ure of the Geneva peace talks. After the Botha government came to power in 1978, South 
Africa increased its military support to Rhodesia through the end of the conflict.** 
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tactics.' Additionally, the abilities of the insurgents, both ZAPU and 
ZANU, to sustain a long succession of tactical losses demonstrated 
their organizational resilience and commitment. Despite all of ZAPU’s 
efforts to garner international recognition to the cause, by 1977 ZANU 
had established itself as the dominant insurgency posing a threat to the 
Rhodesian government. 


Behind the scenes of the ZAPU-ZANU competition for control over 
the voice of the liberation struggle was a dance between South Africa 
and the “Front Line States” of Zambia, Botswana, Mozambique, Angola, 
and Tanzania. As the conflict wore on patience grew thin because of 
the economic costs all parties were paying for the military stalemate in 
Rhodesia. Through a series of negotiations conducted over a roughly 
two-year span from the summer of 1972 to the fall of 1974, Zambian 
President Kenneth Kaunda and South African President B. J. Vorster 
worked to bring all parties to the table to find a peaceful path forward. 
Although Vorster was initially hesitant to agree to some of the terms, 
such as the immediate withdrawal of the South African Police from 
Rhodesia, the results of the military coup d’état in Portugal in 1974 
(leading to the independence of Mozambique and Angola) convinced 
him that a military victory for Smith was unlikely. Instead, he believed 
South Africa would be better off having some influence over the forma- 
tion of a new Rhodesian (or Zimbabwean) regime than risking a Soviet- 
backed government that would provide support to the South African 
liberation movement, the African National Congress (ANC). 


South Africa persuaded Smith to release key liberation leaders in 
detention, including ZAPU’s Nkomo and ZANU’s Sithole and Mugabe, 
so that they could attend a constitutional conference in Lusaka 
intended to set a timetable for establishing majority rule. Throughout 


i An example of these tactics includes operations in which specially trained Rho- 
desian forces, the Selous Scouts, posed as guerrillas to infiltrate guerrilla territory and 
positions. Additionally, the security forces made great use of small, highly mobile forces to 
find, pursue, and block guerrilla forces through the use of ground tracking and parachute 
operations. 

J After the political earthquake caused by the 1974 coup d’état in Portugal, which 
led to independence for Angola and Mozambique, South Africa initiated a policy of 
détente in an effort to reach a negotiated settlement to the conflict in Rhodesia. In 
response to this effort, the regional countries of Zambia, Botswana, Mozambique, and 
Tanzania attempted to develop a common policy for negotiations with Rhodesia, and this 
grouping came to be known as the Front Line States.*® See chapter 5 for more information 
on the role of the front line states in the Rhodesian conflict. 
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the fall of 1974, preparations were made for the conference in Lusaka, 
and the liberation groups were represented by Nkomo (ZAPU), Sithole 
(ZANU), Bishop Muzorewa (UANC),‘ and James Chikerema (FROLIZI, 
the Front Line for the Liberation of Zimbabwe).' On December 8, 1974, 
the four leaders signed a unification agreement that called on Smith, 
among other things, to release all political detainees and lift the ban 
on ZAPU and ZANU. Muzorewa became the compromise chairman, 
and it was agreed that a UANC congress would be held in the spring of 
1975 with the goals of adopting a new UANC Constitution and electing 
new leadership. In reality, the cease-fire was very short-lived, and Smith 
stopped the release of prisoners in January 1975. 


This latest failure at a peaceful solution brought about the direct 
intervention of the Front Line States. Continued discussions between 
the four liberation groups were unsuccessful in establishing an agreed- 
on structure or power-sharing arrangement under the UANC umbrella. 
The liberation group leaders and Front Line States put negotiations on 
the back burner and escalated the war effort. As a condition of using 
bases in his country, Mozambican President Samora Machel required 
that the war be fought as one army, not two.® The new unified army 
was named the Zimbabwe People’s Army (ZIPA), to be led by a com- 
bination of ZANLA and ZIPRA leaders. While full integration of the 
respective insurgent armies was never realized operationally, their 
operating strength both inside and outside Rhodesia grew rapidly 
from 1975 onward. By 1977, an estimated 4,000 guerillas were operat- 
ing within Rhodesia’s borders, the preponderance of these belonging 
to ZANLA.*)™ 


Politically, however, the calculation was somewhat different. By late 
1976 it became obvious that the ZIPA experiment had not worked as 
hoped. One reason for the failure of the military unification was the 
lack of political union. In anticipation of renewed round of negotia- 
tions sponsored by the United States and Britain, the Front Line States 


k The UANC formed in 1971 to oppose a potential political settlement being consid- 
ered by Rhodesia and Britain. For more information, see the “Political Activities” section 
of chapter 4. 

' FROLIZI was a ZAPU splinter group Chikerema created in October 1971. It did 
not become a key player, despite Chikerema’s efforts to present it as a unified movement of 
dissatisfied ex-ZANU and ex-ZAPU figures. 

m The number of ZIPRA personnel operating within Rhodesia by the end of 1977 
was estimated at about five hundred.” 
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encouraged ZANU and ZAPU to bury their differences and agree upon 
a united negotiating position under the auspices of the Patriotic Front 
(PF).®° At the same time, the US and South African governments pres- 
sured the Rhodesian government to pursue a negotiated settlement. 
This initiative was heralded by a speech delivered by US Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger which asserted the US government’s support for 
transition to black majority rule in Rhodesia, restated its intention to 
revoke the Byrd Amendment, and pledged “unrelenting opposition” to 
white minority rule “until a negotiated settlement is achieved.” Under 
pressure from the South Africans to yield to Kissinger’s demands, suffering 
economically and financially from the loss of foreign exchange to pay for 
the war, forced to dig deeper into available white manpower resources 
(thereby negatively impacting the economy)*’ and beginning to suffer 
from white emigration, on September 24, 1976, Smith conceded the 
principle of majority rule, “provided that it is responsible rule.” From 
that point on, Smith sought constitutional guarantees to preserve 
white influence in the legislature and continued dominance over key 
elements of the executive, primarily the military and internal security 
functions. 


The Kissinger initiative effort culminated in the Geneva talks held 
from October 28 through December 14" 1976, which included the Brit- 
ish government, the African nationalists, and the Smith delegation.” 
In these talks, Nkomo and Mugabe shared the PF seat. No resolution 
to the conflict was achieved at Geneva. The Smith delegation and the 
liberation groups disagreed on the timetable for majority rule; the 
groups offered to give Smith twelve months, but Smith insisted on the 
two year interim period he had announced in September.” Addition- 
ally, Smith demanded that his RF party retain control of the key Minis- 
tries of Defense and of Law and Order during the transitional period.” 
The Africans insisted that they control the interim government. Smith 
rejected this demand. 


The failure of the Geneva talks did not bring an end to efforts at a 
negotiated settlement. Following the onset of the Carter Administration 
in 1977, subsequent British-American proposals focused on a transfer of 
power to a transitional government under a British caretaker commis- 
sioner in preparation for majority rule under a new constitution. The 
proposals also advocated that, immediately after the negotiation of a 
cease-fire, the Rhodesian army be integrated with the guerrilla forces. 
These proposals were unacceptable to Smith, who continued to insist 
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that constitutional limitations on the franchise be preserved, that white 
investments and real property rights be protected in a new constitu- 
tion, and that the guerrillas be excluded from post-independence mili- 
tary and police establishments.” With the war continuing to escalate 
throughout 1977, Smith turned to moderate African leaders who had 
disassociated themselves from the guerrillas in pursuit of an internal 
settlement, culminating in a March 1978 agreement with Muzorewa, 
Sithole, and Chief Jeremiah Chirau, a prominent Shona chief. This 
agreement called for an Executive Council consisting of Smith and 
the three black African leaders and a Ministerial Council of eighteen 
that would consist of one black and one white co-minister for each of 
the nine governmental departments.” Additionally, twenty-eight seats 
within the one-hundred-seat Parliament would be reserved for whites, 
denying the black population a three-quarters majority required for 
some constitutional changes, and the twenty-eight seats would be guar- 
anteed for whites for at least ten years. Additionally, the civil service 
and defense and police forces would be “maintained in a high state of 
efficiency and free from political interference,” which meant that the 
majority of whites in the bureaucracy would keep their positions.” 


After a one-year transition period, the first majority-rule elec- 
tions were held in May 1979, with Muzorewa’s UANC party winning 
a clear majority of fifty-one seats.” The new government, under the 
new national name Zimbabwe—Rhodesia, failed to garner international 
recognition nor an end to the economic sanctions that were now crip- 
pling the country. While the Thatcher government in Britain was more 
favorably disposed toward Muzorewa’s government than its predeces- 
sor, the Carter Administration retained economic sanctions despite a 
US Senate resolution declaring that the May 1979 elections were free 
and fair, and that conditions for black majority rule had been met. The 
African nations threatened a trade boycott if the UK recognized the 
Muzorewa government. Under these pressures, the Thatcher govern- 
ment continued to seek a comprehensive settlement on the same lines 
as before.” 


Additionally, while efforts at reaching a political settlement pro- 
ceeded, military operations of both the insurgents and the Rhodesian 
government continued to rage onward. The PF regarded Muzorewa 
as a stooge, and Ian Smith sought to grind down ZAPU and ZANU 
through attacks on insurgent camps in Mozambique, Zambia, and 
Angola in support of a negotiated settlhement with moderate black 
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leaders, while at the same time impressing these moderates with white 
military power.” Toward this end, Rhodesian forces launched a num- 
ber of large-scale military operations in the late 1970s, such as Opera- 
tion Dingo, which featured an air assault on ZANLA headquarters near 
Chimoio in Mozambique that involved almost the entire Rhodesian 
Air Force, and a follow-up assault on a ZANU camp in Tembue.” The 
camp at Chimoio held an estimated nine thousand ZANLA personnel, 
while that at Tembue held four thousand, and the number killed and 
wounded was estimated in the thousands (ZANU claimed that many 
of the casualties were women and children, as the Chimoio camp also 
housed schools and hospitals).”° 


In October 1978 the Rhodesian Air Force bombed guerrilla camps 
in Chikumbi and Mkushi, both in Zambia, and in April 1979 Rhode- 
sian forces attacked the ZIPRA military command, located in Lusaka, 
with the intention of killing Nkomo.” Additionally, within forty-eight 
hours of his accession to power, Muzorewa authorized attacks on neigh- 
boring countries, and Rhodesian forces attacked ZAPU’s intelligence 
headquarters located in a suburb of Lusaka.” Furthermore, shortly 
before the Lancaster House talks began in the fall, Rhodesian forces 
attacked ZANLA bases near Aldeia de Barragem in Mozambique, and 
they proceeded to attack the economic infrastructure of neighboring 
countries. For instance, in October and November 1979 Rhodesian 
forces attacked Zambia’s rail and road network, and in September they 
attempted to destroy much of the transportation infrastructure in Gaza 
Province in Mozambique. The intention was to stop the infiltration of 
guerrillas and supplies into Rhodesia and to compel regional countries 
to pressure ZANU and ZAPU to take a more moderate approach in the 
Lancaster talks.” 


Yet, by this time, the insurgents were well entrenched inside the 
country. By the start of the Lancaster talks ZANLA forces within the 
country exceeded twenty thousand, and the government had started to 
lose control of rural areas.*° Additionally, the insurgents succeeded in 
carrying out a number of terrorist and sabotage operations, including 
the bombing of a Woolworth’s store in Salisbury and the destruction of 
the fuel depot in the city.*! Insurgents also repulsed a September 1979 
Rhodesian assault on a ZANLA control center and the headquarters 
of the Frente de Libertacao de Mocambique (Mozambique Liberation 
Front, or FRELIMO) 2nd Brigade in Mapai, Mozambique, and by this 
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time ZIPRA preparations for a large conventional assault throughout 
Rhodesia, known as Operation Zero Hour, were well under way.* 


Resolution: Liberation and Transition of Government Power 


Negotiations proceeded while fighting raged. At a British Common- 
wealth meeting in Lusaka in August 1979, the new British government 
led by Margaret Thatcher was pressured to convene an all-parties con- 
stitutional conference to seek an end to the civil war. The result was 
the Lancaster House Conference held in London in the fall of 1979. 
This conference resulted in the Lancaster House Agreement of Decem- 
ber 1979, which ended the Rhodesian Bush War. As part of the agree- 
ment, Smith was to hand over control of the government to a British 
high commissioner who would oversee preparations for elections to be 
held in the spring of 1980. The agreement also called for demobiliza- 
tion of the guerrilla forces and the wartime footing of the RSF. Accord- 
ing to the plan, the cease-fire was to take effect on December 28, 1979, 
and all guerrillas were to be gathered at rendezvous points so that they 
could be transported to sixteen assembly areas in Rhodesia for disar- 
mament and demobilization.** However unrealistic that timetable was 
given the breadth of territory in which guerrillas were deployed, it was 
obvious after the first week of the cease-fire that it was taking effect. 


On March 4, 1980, elections were held to select the first genu- 
ine majority government in Rhodesian (Zimbabwean) history. In the 
new one-hundred-seat Parliament, with only twenty seats reserved for 
whites, Robert Mugabe’s ZANU-PF party won a clear majority of fifty- 
seven seats. Nkomo’s PF party won twenty seats, and Bishop Muzorewa 
won only three.** The election was plagued by accusations of intimida- 
tion perpetrated by Mugabe loyalists, but the pressure was too great 
for British elections commissioners to declare the results anything 
but free, fair, and reflecting the opinion of the electorate. Mugabe’s 
initial overtures to the white population, and Ian Smith in particular, 
were gracious. He retained General Peter Walls, the white commander 
of the RSF, to preside over the integration process of building a new 
united Zimbabwean army. He offered white RF parliamentarians posi- 
tions as leaders of economic ministries. Mugabe also made offers of key 
posts to Nkomo and his leading party members, most of which were 
rejected. The bitterness of the nearly two-decade-long competition 
between ZAPU and ZANU could not be swept under the carpet for the 
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appearance of unity. By 1981 Mugabe was making public speeches out- 
lining his plan for the creation of a one-party state. Following a period 
of conflict between ZANU and ZAPU in the wake of the 1980 election, 
ZANU gained a dominant position, forcing Nkomo to merge the two 
parties and join Mugabe’s government in 1987, creating the ZANU- 
PF of today’s Zimbabwe. Following Nkomo’s death in 1999, ZAPU was 
reconstituted as an opposition party. Robert Mugabe ruled Zimbabwe 
for thirty-seven years, resigning as President of Zimbabwe on Novem- 
ber 20. 2017.%° 
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THE INSURGENCIES 


THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


In the two decades after the Second World War, the British gov- 
ernment gradually relinquished the remainder of its empire in Africa. 
From 1957 through 1964, except for Southern Rhodesia all of the for- 
mer British colonies gained independence with black African majority 
governments. In response to African nationalist movements, the Brit- 
ish first attempted to establish colonial federations in their colonies 
in east and central Africa. These federations were invariably opposed 
by the nascent African nationalist movements.' From 1953 to 1963, 
Southern Rhodesia belonged to the Central African Federation (CAF), 
corresponding to the current states of Zimbabwe (Rhodesia/Southern 
Rhodesia), Zambia (North Rhodesia), and Malawi (Nyasaland). It was 
during this period that the African nationalist movement took root 
in Southern Rhodesia, the CAF colony with the largest European 
minority.” 

Before the dissolution of the CAF, the British sought to establish 
what they referred to as a racial partnership. This policy failed to elicit 
support from the black African majority, whose aspirations exceeded 
the political and economic benefits offered by the constitutional 
arrangements proposed for the federation in 1953 and 1961. While 
some African leaders supported separate voting rolls for blacks and 
whites, a single voting roll with a limited franchise, or a bloc of legisla- 
tive seats in the federation Assembly, the African nationalist position 
gravitated to full independence with an unlimited franchise on the 
basis of one person, one vote.* 


At the same time, the Southern Rhodesia economy was growing rap- 
idly. In contrast to the rest of the CAF, small towns and cities through- 
out Southern Rhodesia were characterized by industrial growth that 
accompanied the colony’s robust agricultural sector. Gross domestic 
product in real terms averaged over 10 percent annually from 1945 to 
1953, and between 1953 and 1957 the number of manufacturing enter- 
prises grew from 700 to 1,300.° 


The agricultural sector was also growing, based largely on cash crops 
such as tobacco. The growth of the agricultural sector led to increas- 
ing tensions over the usage of land, which the Land Apportionment 


a Peters states that the white minority made up 8 percent of the population of South 
Rhodesia, 3 percent of North Rhodesia, and 0.3 percent of Nyasaland.* 
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Act apportioned into four sectors: European, native, forest, and unre- 
served land. In the 1950s, 110,000 black Africans were expelled from 
farming areas reserved for Europeans. British attempts at agricultural 
reform were met by opposition from the black African majority, who 
were forced to sell their cattle stock for a pittance. Indeed, the Native 
Land Husbandry Act, intended to “control . . . the utilization and allo- 
cation of land occupied by natives to ensure its efficient use for agricul- 
tural producers and to require natives to perform labor for conserving 
natural resources,”® was deeply threatening to traditional African agri- 
culture, which required sufficient land for herding. Colonial policy 
consigned black African farmers to marginal lands that were least con- 
nected to transportation networks.’ 


In both the white-owned rural areas as well as the townships sur- 
rounding cities such as Salisbury (Harare) and Bulawayo, the number 
of black African wage earners grew to half a million by 1954. With this 
growth, questions of economic privilege and the distribution of wealth 
arose among black African wage earners. Labor unions within South- 
ern Rhodesia were segregated, pitting white laborers against black 
workers. Caucasians dominated skilled labor positions, and discrimina- 
tory practices prevented unskilled black and white workers from com- 
peting on an equal basis.* 


The economic inequality between black Africans and white Europe- 
ans was exacerbated by inadequate educational opportunity for most 
black Africans and other non-white minorities in Southern Rhodesia. 
Prior to World War II, the best and most-funded educational venue 
available to black Africans was the network of mission schools through- 
out the Rhodesian countryside. The majority of black Africans received 
a rudimentary primary education in kraal schools, which received only 
27 percent of government funding for African education. Government- 
run secondary schooling was unavailable to black Africans until the 
postwar period; in 1960, average spending per secondary school stu- 
dent was £8 for blacks as opposed to £103 for whites. Although the num- 
ber of primary schools increased by 130 percent from 1953 to 1960, 
a 1962 census indicated that 40 percent of African children were not 
attending school and 47 percent of males and 59 percent of females 
born after 1947 had never been to school. With an annual population 
growth rate of 2.5 percent, this situation continued to worsen as the 
Rhodesian Front (RF) took power and slashed education funding for 
black Africans. The RF government also increased school fees, which 
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increased the number of dropouts as more parents became unable to 
afford the new rates.° 


Up through World War II, the growth of the white population in 
Southern Rhodesia was largely driven by immigration; for instance, dur- 
ing the period from 1901 to 1911, immigration accounted for 88 percent 
of the white population’s growth, and from 1931 to 1941, it accounted 
for 58 percent of the growth, yielding a total white population of 68,954 
in 1941.’° For working-class British servicemen, the Rhodesian economy 
offered substantial benefits in the postwar environment, offering the 
chance for a new start in a society that—at least for the white minor- 
ity—was more egalitarian than Great Britain.'' Consequently, by 1961, 
the white population of Southern Rhodesia reached 221,000, increas- 
ing by 16 percent a year.’* The Nationalist Party victory in South Africa 
in 1948 also triggered a wave of English-speaking immigrants from 
South Africa. With an Afrikaner minority of 15 percent of the white 
population, white Rhodesian society continued to hang on psychologi- 
cally to the past, “conscious of its Britishness and [more] determined 
to preserve its corporate identity than those who had remained in the 
homeland.”" 


Such attitudes impeded the ability of the British government at 
both imperial and local levels to deal with rising racial and class ten- 
sions within Southern Rhodesia. As the black African majority grew 
more restive, the white European minority grew more defensive, less 
and less willing to seek a compromise. Increasingly repressive measures, 
including the banning of black African political organizations and the 
detention of black Africans, accelerated. The Southern Rhodesia Afri- 
can National Congress (SRANC) was banned in 1959. Its successor, the 
National Democratic Party (NDP), was banned in 1961, followed by the 
creation and subsequent banning of the Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union (ZAPU) in 1962." At the same time, black-on-black violence 
accelerated, as the African nationalist leaders sought to close ranks. 
Older and more moderate black African leaders were supplanted by 
angry young men. In 1958, the American Vice Consul Robert Murphy 
reported the following conversation with two of the leaders of the City 
Youth League (a precursor to the NDP), James Chikerema and George 
Nyandoro: 


Chikerema then stated flatly, “Bloodshed is unavoid- 
able in this country.” Nyandoro attempted to soften 
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Chikerema’s statement claiming, “But we can control 
our followers. We know that when we threaten the 
very livelihood of the European through attempting 
to change the present economic organization, they 
will try to shoot us.” “And,” said Chikerema, “then our 
people will rise.”’° 


In this environment, the radical ideologies of the left found fruitful 
soil. The 1950s and early 1960s saw the height of the Cold War, a time of 
worldwide ideological struggle between liberal democracies and Com- 
munist states. Southern Rhodesia remained something of a colonial 
backwater, lagging economically behind its larger and more modern 
neighbor to the south and lagging politically behind its less developed 
neighbors to the north. As both the black African majority and the 
white European minority radicalized during the crucial years of British 
decolonization, the fate of Southern Rhodesia remained unresolved, 
while every other British colony gained independence. In the mean- 
time, the Cold War protagonists—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and, after the Sino-Soviet split, Communist China—warily moved in, 
seeking advantage in the global struggle.’ 


For a brief period during the Eisenhower and Kennedy administra- 
tions, the US government maintained a cordial and supportive rela- 
tionship with the African nationalist leadership in Southern Rhodesia. 
The American vice-consul in Salisbury, Edward Mulcahy, was actively 
engaged with these leaders, inviting ZAPU functionaries Joshua Nkomo 
and Robert Mugabe to his residence. As Mulcahy recounts, “They were 
often at my house, drinking my beer. Robert preferred my Scotch.”” 
The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nizations (AFL-CIO) used its influence in the Brussels-based Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions to channel money to the 
Southern Rhodesian Trade Union Congress, a black African trade 
union Nkomo and Reuben Jamela established in 1953. As both the 
black African trade unions and the African nationalist political organi- 
zations split in early 1960, Nkomo was criticized within African nation- 
alist circles for taking American money. He responded by attacking 
both the Americans and (following the establishment of ZANU) his 
ZANU adversaries, accusing them of selling out to American capitalist 
interests. In fact, ZANU officials did meet with US State Department 
officials in Washington and Dar es Salaam, seeking financial support. 
Although the US government does not appear to have given any direct 
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financial support to ZANU, it did consider the possibility of using its 
influence to encourage private contributors to support ZANU—until 
ZANU officials attacked the US publicly in the Chinese media." 


Before the ZANU/ZAPU split, the African nationalist leaders had 
resolved to initiate the armed struggle against the Rhodesian govern- 
ment. By the time of the Rhodesian Unilateral Declaration of Indepen- 
dence (UDI) in 1965, ZANU and ZAPU cadres had been training in 
the Soviet Union, China, Egypt, Ghana, and Tanzania, in some cases 
for at least two years.'” According to records in the State Archive of the 
Russian Federation, Southern Rhodesian African nationalist contacts 
with the Eastern Bloc began in April 1960, at an Afro-Asian People’s 
Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) meeting held in Beirut, and were 
followed by a visit to Czechoslovakia where NDP representatives submit- 
ted a request for “special training (security, defense).”*° The NDP also 
requested and received financial aid, arguing that it was “conducting 
certain work in... Katanga... in defence of the lawful Congolese 
government of P. Lumumba.”*!? Discussions continued between ZAPU 
and the Soviet government throughout 1962 and 1963, culminating in 
a ZAPU request for military training. The first set of ZAPU cadres sent 
to China in 1962 split between the two organizations upon returning 
to Tanzania.” 


As both ZAPU and ZANU radicalized, turning away from the 
West, their leaders embraced Soviet and Chinese political and military 
doctrine more strongly. The Sino-Soviet split, in addition to personal 
ambition and tribal differences, drove these two groups further apart 
and made them more dependent on their respective Communist spon- 
sors. As Table 4-1 illustrates, the ZANU/ZAPU split was not unique 
to Rhodesia—Zimbabwe; all across southern Africa, resistance move- 
ments arose, often divided along tribal as well as ideological lines, with 
competing state sponsors lining up to support them.™ As revealed in 
KGB archival material smuggled into Great Britain by a Soviet defector, 
Soviet intelligence agents used the opportunity to train ZAPU cadres 
as a means of recruiting them to the KGB. Of the nine penetrations 
reported, two became full-fledged agents of the KGB. Nkomo himself 
was described by the Soviets as a “bourgeois nationalist.””° 


b The State Archive of the Russian Federation records show that the NDP received 
$8,400 from the Soviets.” 
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Table 4-1. Alignment of state-sponsored resistance groups in 
southern Africa. 


Target Russian-Sponsored Chinese-Sponsored 
Nation Groups Groups 
Angola Movimento Popular de Lib- National Union for the 


ertacao de Angola (People’s Total Independence of 
Movement for the Libera- |= Angola (UNITA) 
tion of Angola, MPLA) 


Rhodesia ZAPU ZANU 

(Zimbabwe) 

Mozambique Frente de Libertacao de Revolutionary Com- 
Mocambique (Mozam- mittee of Mozambique 
bique Liberation Front, (COREMO) 
FRELIMO) 

Southwest South West Africa People’s South West Africa National 

Africa Organization (SWAPO) Union (SWANU) 

(Namibia) 

South Africa (South African) ANC Pan-African Congress 

(PAC) 


“The Chinese supported COREMO until that organization’s demise in the early 1970s, 
thereafter supporting FRELIMO, which had a pro-Soviet and a pro-Chinese wing.”° 


Much of the external governmental support for the two Zimba- 
bwean resistance movements was channeled through the auspices of 
the Organisation of African Unity (OAU). In addition to sanctuary pro- 
vided by Zambia, Tanzania, and (after 1974) Mozambique, OAU states 
provided weapons, training, and access to radio broadcasting facilities, 
as well as financial contributions through the OAU Special Fund for 
Liberation. Both the OAU and the Soviets encouraged collaboration, 
with mixed results.*’ 


Nature of Resistance Movement or Insurgency 


Throughout the balance of the Rhodesian conflict, even to today, a 
debate has raged as to the scope and intention of the African nationalist 
insurgency movements. As ZAPU and ZANU turned to the Communist 
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world for support, their rhetoric more and more incorporated the Com- 
munist critique of capitalism and imperialism. The subsequent actions 
of the Zimbabwean government after independence in 1979 to some 
extent sustained the white Rhodesian minority’s allegations that these 
movements were inspired by Communist—or at least Socialist—ideol- 
ogy with a twist of racial revanchism, but the white minority’s fear of 
political and economic expropriation was only realized gradually in 
the subsequent years. Were ZAPU and ZANU in fact African nation- 
alist movements seeking reformist goals through violent means, or 
were they full-blooded Communist conspiracies as the RF government 
alleged??* One Marxist source, comparing the post-war ZANU govern- 
ment’s performance in relation to its wartime rhetoric, concluded: 


The leadership of the nationalist movement in Zimba- 
bwe was never able to fight consistently against imperi- 
alism. On the contrary, the leadership always attempted 
to contain the struggle of the African people. As the 
anti-imperialist movement developed, the leadership 
understood that its interests could be defended only 
through a compromise with imperialism. This was not 
merely the result of the narrow class interests of the 
petit bourgeois leadership. The political programme 
of the nationalist movement was a clear expression 
of the petit bourgeois politics dominating the move- 
ment as a whole. The inherent political weakness of 
the nationalist movement’s programme meant that 
there was always the danger that the tendency to seek 
a compromise with imperialism would actually occur 
in practice. 


Today, if the struggle of the African people for demo- 
cratic rights is to be successful they must make a real- 
istic assessment of the situation in Zimbabwe. African 
workers and peasants continue to search for a solution 
which is in their interests. Such a solution exists but as 
a precondition it needs the rejection of the nationalist 
movement’s leadership and its political programme. It 
is not sufficient merely to have made changes in per- 
sonnel; this solves nothing. In effect, this actually helps 
to split the liberation movement into those who benefit 
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and the African masses . . . Contrary to the claims of 
the Mugabe government, it is abundantly clear that no 
transition to socialism is taking place. The struggle of 
the African people for socialism has been abandoned 
in favor of encouraging the development of capitalism 
in Zimbabwe—the so-called national democratic revo- 
lution. Such a political strategy, while clearly benefit- 
ing a small section of Africans is, at the same time, 
inevitably being carried out at the expense of the Afri- 
can masses.”° 


Another postwar observer characterized ZANU as a “broad lib- 
eration front based in a multiclass alliance” with an “educated petty 
bourgeoisie” leadership and a mass peasant base.*” ZANU strength in 
the rural provinces of the Shona tribes as well as among urban Shona 
speakers in Salisbury and other small towns in the eastern provinces 
of the country only emphasizes the complexities that belie a simplis- 
tic class-based analysis. ZAPU can be similarly characterized, except 
that its mass base was grounded in urbanized workers, particularly in 
the townships and cities of the Matabeleland provinces. The leadership 
of both ZAPU and ZANU appears to have been directive rather than 
consensual in nature; the occasional fractiousness of these movements 
signifies not merely a lack of positive control but also the inability to 
resolve differences among leadership elites. 


After UDI in 1965, the British government imposed economic 
sanctions, including a ban on importation of tobacco and sugar from 
Rhodesia and a denial of access to capital markets. These actions were 
followed by United Nations (UN) sanctions, to include measures to 
deny the export of arms and oil to Rhodesia. The list of embargoed 
goods was later expanded to include the products of Rhodesia’s mines, 
such as iron ore and chrome.*' While Rhodesia became a pariah state, 
such measures reflected only passive support for the African national- 
ist cause among Western governments. By contrast, active support for 
ZAPU and ZANU came from a variety of Eastern Bloc governments 
as well as nongovernmental organizations in Western countries. OAU 
nations provided a combination of sanctuary and material resources 
throughout the conflict. Zambia and later Angola and Botswana pro- 
vided sanctuary for ZAPU base camps. ZANU was largely based in Tan- 
zania and later Mozambique, with intermittent support from Zambia.” 
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While all parties to the Rhodesian conflict exercised a degree of self- 
restraint as the level of violence expanded, in general conflict between 
the Rhodesian government and the respective African nationalist move- 
ments was largely unrestricted and devoid of tacit cooperation between 
the insurgents and the government (e.g. by leaving control over some 
territory or population uncontested). While the black African majority 
offered a degree of passive support for the insurgents, the Rhodesian 
government did its utmost to crush the resistance, wherever and when- 
ever it could be found, both within and outside Rhodesia’s boundar- 
ies. The Rhodesian government also exploited tribal tensions to pit the 
resistance movements against each other as much as possible.** 


The initial successes of the Rhodesian government’s counterinsur- 
gency strategy strongly limited the ability of ZAPU and ZANU to oper- 
ate or move freely within the nation’s boundaries prior to 1972. This 
problem was intensified when the government established a cordon 
sanitaire along the Rhodesian border to impede access into the coun- 
try. As the war progressed, the Rhodesian Security Forces (RSF) con- 
ducted an aggressive series of cross border operations against ZANU 
and ZAPU bases. Because of these measures, both movements may be 
characterized as displaced insurgencies with relatively limited capac- 
ity to operate from domestic bases for much of the conflict. Although 
ZANU gradually succeeded in infiltrating the Mashonaland country- 
side, both groups operated mostly from an expanding web of sanctu- 
aries in the Front Line States of southern Africa, using coercion to 
prevent the local population from reporting their activities, and setting 
up temporary base camps to support themselves while in-country.** 


As will be discussed on more detail later in this chapter, ZANU 
and ZAPU employed differing strategies to overcome these obstacles. 
After a number of well-publicized failures, ZAPU operatives pursued 
clandestine operations in Ndebele-speaking areas, operating in small, 
semiautonomous cells.*» ZANU, on the other hand, focused on elicit- 
ing popular support through a series of nocturnal outdoor meetings 
called pungwes.*® While the ZANU approach corresponded to Maoist 
concepts of people’s war, ZAPU adhered to insurgency methods that 
have been mischaracterized as conventional; the ZAPU strategic con- 
cept, capabilities, and practices were in fact based on a combination of 
Russian, Cuban, and Vietnamese methods.°*” 
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The origins of the ZAPU/ZANU split centered on the strengths and 
weaknesses of Joshua Nkomo’s leadership, particularly with respect to 
his willingness to accept a compromise in the 1961 constitutional con- 
vention negotiations. Although both movements eventually adopted 
insurgent strategies designed to achieve political power emerging 
“from the barrel of a gun,”** they maintained effective public compo- 
nents, and ZAPU’s leaders never lost their flair for clandestine opera- 
tions combined with skillful diplomacy. ZAPU worked closely with the 
Soviets up to and during the Lancaster House Talks.** 


Both ZANU and ZAPU blended African nationalist themes and 
varying forms of Marxist ideology in their strategic narratives. Both 
movements solemnized the memory of the Matabele and Shona upris- 
ings of 1896-1897, emulating the spirit mediums who incited these 
revolts. ZANU adapted the Shona term chimurenga (struggle) to char- 
acterize the conflict against the Europeans, dubbing the nineteenth- 
century uprising the First Chimurenga; the Rhodesian insurgency 
became the Second Chimurenga. The ZAPU leader, Joshua Nkomo, 
was nicknamed the chibwe chitedza (slippery rock), as a reference to his 
relationship with the mystical Zimbabwean ilitshe (a divine rock) as well 
as his ability to escape arrest.” 


Despite their use of African tradition as part of their ideologies, 
ZAPU and ZANU gravitated toward Marxist ideology as a means of 
mobilizing and indoctrinating the resistance. Key ZANU leaders, 
trained in China, actively and enthusiastically embraced the Maoist 
doctrine of people’s war. These teachings were embodied in the ZANU 
Mwenje One manual, which included a recitation of the “National 
Grievances.”! Similarly, ZAPU enunciated a six-point policy platform 
consisting of the following points: 


1. “To fight for the immediate and total liquidation of 
imperialism and colonialism, direct and indirect; and to 
cooperate with any intentional forces as are engaged in this 
struggle; 


2. To establish a democratic state with a government based on 
one man, one vote; 

3. To foster the spirit of Pan-Africanism in Zimbabwe and the 
maintenance of firm links with Pan-African movements all 
over Africa; 
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4. To maintain peaceful and friendly relations with such nations 
as are friendly and peaceful towards us; 


5. To eliminate the economic exploitation of our people; and 


6. To foster the best values in African culture and thereby 
develop the basis of [a] desirable social order.” 


ZANU and ZAPU relentlessly pursued these strategic goals through- 
out the conflict, linking these goals to the historical, socioeconomic, 
and political grievances and aspirations of the black African majority 
in Rhodesia. Both movements used their respective ideological frame- 
works as a justification for the use of violence, including acts of sabo- 
tage, terrorism, and civil war against the white Rhodesian regime and 
its supporters, both black and white. 


At the same time, both the Soviets and the Chinese viewed the 
struggle of black African nationalist movements in Southern Africa, 
including but not limited to those in Rhodesia, as a logical extension 
of the international class struggle, a long-standing conflict between the 
urban and rural proletariat and the forces of imperialism evoked by 
Lenin and Mao Tse-tung.** As previously noted, in 1961 the Soviet gov- 
ernment decided to use the KGB in a worldwide campaign to support 
national liberation movements against Western interests. At the same 
time, Chinese Foreign Minister Chou En Lai declared that Africa was 
“ripe for revolution.” While the Soviets initially made inroads in Algeria, 
Ghana, and Egypt, China’s strongest African partner was Tanzania.“ 
These African states, together with Zambia (and eventually Mozam- 
bique), provided the strongest support in terms of finances, training, 
and sanctuary to black African resistance movements in Rhodesia. This 
support reflects the movements’ often-meager resources as well as an 
increasing volume of support from Communist nations. 


Strategies and Supporting Narratives 


As previously noted, the strategies ZAPU and ZANU pursued 
diverged and evolved over the course of the insurgency. The ZAPU/ 
ZANU split emerged largely because of ZAPU’s emphasis, under Nko- 
mo’s leadership, on use of the Zimbabwean nationalist public com- 
ponent to elicit external support and to seek a negotiated settlement. 
ZANU’s leaders argued that the political process had been tried and 
had failed and that a more radical approach, which was eventually 
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based on the mobilization of the Zimbabwean black majority, was nec- 
essary. As noted previously, failure to achieve their objectives within 
the political process, combined with the Rhodesian government’s suc- 
cessive banning of African nationalist movements, led both organiza- 
tions to expand the use of violence beyond the confines of the black 
townships. Both groups used mass media campaigns and direct recruit- 
ment to win popular support. While ZANU gained a strong support 
base among rural Shona speakers, ZAPU used its clandestine network 
to build support among urban workers, particularly in Ndebele-speak- 
ing areas. Although both movements failed to achieve demonstrable 
military successes throughout the balance of the conflict, ZAPU and 
ZANU propaganda emphasized the heroism of their fighters. 


Both groups operated from sanctuary throughout the conflict, 
only contesting control over the Rhodesian countryside in the last two 
years of the war. Rhodesian geography was not especially favorable to 
guerrilla operations, offering little overhead cover or concealment. As 
the conflict wore on, the Rhodesian government employed a variety of 
measures to deny access to the insurgents, including (as already noted) 
establishing a cordon sanitaire along the Rhodesian border with Zam- 
bia and Mozambique and creating protected villages into which rural 
Africans were segregated. Although such measures hampered the 
insurgent movements’ ability to operate freely within Rhodesian ter- 
ritory, they were unsuccessful in preventing the insurgents from per- 
forming clandestine operations to subvert the government’s authority 
within the African majority.” 


As previously discussed, the increasing ideological alignment 
of ZAPU and ZANU with their respective Communist supporters, 
together with OAU policies, shaped these movements’ strategies. Both 
groups sought the elimination of white minority rule within Rhodesia, 
together with Zimbabwean independence, on the basis of black major- 
ity rule. The Western powers, specifically the United Kingdom and the 
United States, sought to minimize the impact of these demands, while 
agreeing to black majority rule and Zimbabwean independence in prin- 
ciple. With the onset of the Carter administration in the United States 
and the Thatcher government in the United Kingdom, the United 
States became a more vocal advocate of black African nationalist inter- 
ests across Southern Africa, while the British government adopted 
a more conservative stance.*® The public components of both ZAPU 
and ZANU appealed to nongovernmental organizations in the West, 
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particularly church organizations opposed to the policies of the Rho- 
desian and South African governments. Transnational connections 
between ZAPU and ZANU leaders and these organizations helped the 
movements elicit support from Western activists disposed to raising 
funds and providing nonmilitary support on behalf of these groups.*” 


The insurgents’ strategic narratives were designed to appeal to an 
international audience and to the black African majority in Rhodesia. 
Neither the leading powers of the East nor West were particularly sym- 
pathetic to the plight of the Rhodesian government. The Communists 
portrayed Rhodesia as a capitalist puppet and the black nationalists 
as the repressed proletariat fighting for Socialist revolutionary ideals. 
State presses in Eastern Europe, Russia, and China heavily covered the 
African revolutionaries in a variety of languages and distribution loca- 
tions. On the other hand, the positions of Western government and 
nongovernmental actors varied from studied indifference to active hos- 
tility to advocating continued white Rhodesian rule. In Britain, pub- 
lic sentiment was strongly against the legacy of colonialism, with the 
exception of a handful of conservative publications such as the London 
Daily Telegraph.* 

The strategic narratives of ZAPU and ZANU emphasized the practi- 
cal consequences of continued white minority rule as well as the legacy 
of African culture and injustices resulting from the Rhodesian govern- 
ment’s policies. Both ZAPU and ZANU officially de-emphasized tribal- 
ism in their strategic narratives, preferring to describe the conflict in 
terms of white racism. As one source describes it, their argument was 
based on a “gut-level conviction that the white minority government 
had no right to be ruling them.” ZANU’s strategic narrative was par- 
ticularly well developed, taking the form of talking points to be used by 
ZANU cadres when addressing their black African audience. Examples 
of these themes include the following: 


1. “Speak politely to the masses and to each other.” 
2. “No harassment.” 

3. “No strict speaking or beating.” 

4. “Deal with ZANU.” 

5. “We are our own liberator.” 

6 


“Denounce in strongest terms [the] Internal Settlement.”°° 
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The insurgents’ narratives likewise sought to invoke and preserve 
black Africans’ historical memory of resistance to European settlers. 
In the ZANU hagiography, the Battle of Sinoia (April 28, 1966), argu- 
ably the first action of the Second Chimurenga, figures prominently. 
During this conflict, seven of twenty-one ZANU guerrillas were killed 
and were thereafter proclaimed heroes.”' Another example of the invo- 
cation of Zimbabwean history was the ZANU Zimbabwe detachment, 
so named because it operated in and around the Zimbabwe ruins near 
Fort Victoria.” 


The role of religion in the insurgent groups’ strategic narrative 
revealed the complexities of the black Africans’ past. Although some 
insurgents appear to have wholeheartedly embraced Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, their messaging also embraced Christian and traditional Afri- 
can religious themes. For example, the 1972 ZANU political program 
declared that the land belonged by right to black Africans “by almighty 
God.” Likewise, as the conflict continued, the insurgents’ increasingly 
referenced spirit mediums in their messaging. For example, ZANU 
claimed that Zimbabwe African National Liberation Army (ZANLA) 
infiltration from Tete Province into northeastern Rhodesia was sup- 
ported by a spirit medium named Chipfne, who also helped the guer- 
rillas make contact with other spirit mediums, including one claiming 
to be a reincarnation of Nehanda, the spirit medium who incited the 
First Chimurenga in 1896-1897." 

Both ZAPU and ZANU used radio broadcasts to disseminate their 
messages. Efforts to unite their strategic messaging under the Patri- 
otic Front (PF) failed, and ZAPU continued to transmit messages with 
Soviet support after the 1980 elections, with its characteristic call sign 
consisting of a lion’s roar followed by gunfire and the song “ZIPRA Is 
Invincible.” 


Structure and Dynamics of the Resistance Movement 


Leadership 

With few exceptions, the political leaders of ZAPU and ZANU 
were born between 1915 and 1930, whereas the military leaders were 
younger, having been born between 1935 and 1950. A key formative 
experience for many of these leaders was their education in various mis- 
sion schools. The great majority of these men were at least nominally 
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Christian, their parents having been converted after the consolidation 
of British rule over its central African colonies. In a sample of thirty 
leading ZAPU, ZANU, and UANC leaders, 10 percent had at least a pri- 
mary education, 33 percent had a secondary education, and 40 percent 
had a post-secondary education. Most had worked in white-collar jobs 
before joining the insurgency, with the largest number having worked 
as teachers (30 percent), lawyers (13 percent), and trade unionists 
(13 percent). As such, this group represented the elite of black African 
society in colonial and postcolonial Southern Rhodesia. Shona speak- 
ers outnumbered Ndebele speakers two to one, with tribal affiliations 
largely representative of the country at large. Of the seventeen black 
African nationalist leaders in Rhodesia with known religious affilia- 
tions, Methodists formed a substantial minority (27 percent), followed 
by Anglicans (13 percent) and Roman Catholics (10 percent).”° 


Key Leaders 


Joshua Nkomo was born in 1917 in Semokwe. His education included 
three years at a secondary school, Adams College, and a baccalaureate 
degree from the Jan Hofmeyer School of Social Science (both in South 
Africa). A Kalanga, Nkomo held a number of jobs, including positions 
as a trade unionist, businessman, and Methodist lay preacher, before 
becoming president of the newly constituted SRANC in 1957. After the 
banning of the SRANC, Nkomo formed the NDP in 1960 and _ partici- 
pated in negotiations with the British government over the provisions 
of the 1961 CAF constitution. Nkomo was criticized for agreeing to a 
split roll with legislative seats reserved for whites and blacks in the pro- 
posed constitution, but he was overruled by the NDP’s governing coun- 
cil. Nkomo continued to lead ZAPU, the NDP’s successor organization, 
through its dissolution in 1987. He was incarcerated from 1964 to 1974 
and subsequently operated outside of Rhodesia until the conclusion 
of the Lancaster House talks in 1978. Throughout his career, Nkomo’s 
stock in trade was the strength of his external partnerships, with both 
the East and the West as well as among the nonaligned nations of 
Africa and the Third World. In spite of his insurgent activities, Nkomo 
was regarded as relatively moderate and willing to pursue a negotiated 
settlement.” 


Robert Mugabe was born in 1924 at Kutama Jesuit Mission where 
he grew up with his cousin James Chikerema. Mugabe is a Zezuru 
Shona speaker and was trained as a teacher at Kutama College before 
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attending the University of Fort Hare in South Africa. A highly com- 
plex man, Mugabe demonstrated strong intellectual gifts early in life 
and rates as one of the most ideologically inclined of the black African 
nationalist leaders in Rhodesia. Mugabe’s contemporaries at Fort Hare 
included Julius Nyerere (Tanzania), Herbert Chitepo (Rhodesia), and 
Kenneth Kaunda (Zambia). After teaching in Northern Rhodesia and 
Ghana, Mugabe joined the NDP as publicity secretary in 1961, continu- 
ing in this role with ZAPU until the ZAPU/ZANU split in 1963. Mugabe 
was incarcerated along with other black African nationalist leaders in 
1964. While in confinement, he furthered his education through cor- 
respondence courses, earning degrees in law, economics, and adminis- 
tration from the University of London. Released in 1974, Mugabe rose 
to lead ZANU, representing the organization at the 1976 peace talks in 
Geneva. With the dissolution of the PF, Mugabe led the ZANU faction, 
ZANU-PF, which gained power in the 1980 elections and has continued 
to hold power in Zimbabwe for more than thirty-five years.** 


Ndabaningi Sithole was born in 1920 in Nyamandhlovu. The son of 
a carpenter from the Ndau Shona tribe, Sithole attended a series of mis- 
sion schools, graduating from the Dadaya Mission School in 1939. After 
teaching at the primary school level for nine years, he began studying 
for the Methodist ministry, joining the Methodist Church in 1950. Sit- 
hole studied at the Andover Newton Theological School in Newton, 
Massachusetts, from 1955 to 1958. Previously affiliated with the fed- 
erationist Central African Party, he joined the NDP in 1960, becom- 
ing party treasurer. When ZAPU was formed, Sithole was appointed 
national chairman. He broke with ZAPU in 1963, becoming the ZANU 
party president until being ousted from power in 1975. As with other 
black African nationalist leaders in Rhodesia, Sithole was jailed in 
1964 and released in 1974. While he was confined, Sithole completed 
and expanded his first book, African Nationalism, with an additional 
ten chapters and wrote a novel entitled The Polygamist and a historical 
work, Obed Mutezo—The Story of an African Nationalist (Christian) Mar- 
tyr. After Mugabe rose to power in ZANU-PF, Sithole led the ZANU- 
Ndonga faction, entering into an alliance with James Chikerema and 
Abel Muzorewa from 1978 to 1980. Cary and Mitchell describe Sithole 
as “the great enigma of the nationalist movement,” with an “unwaver- 
ing determination in the pursuit of power,” “a strong penchant for vio- 
lence,” and a “capacity for intrigue and political maneuver” that makes 
“even his political colleagues nervous.” 
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Jason Moyo was born in 1927 in Plumtree. An Ndebele speaker 
from the Kalanga tribe, Moyo achieved a primary school education and 
worked as a carpenter. Moyo was active in the SRANG, rising to the 
presidency of the Bulawayo branch in 1957. Moyo was detained twice 
for short periods in 1959 and 1960. He became a member of the NDP 
National Executive and rose to become treasurer and later vice presi- 
dent of ZAPU until his assassination in 1977. Operating from Zambia 
to escape incarceration, Moyo remained loyal to Nkomo throughout 
his time in party leadership. He shaped ZAPU’s strategy during the 
period from 1964 to 1974 and continued to play an important role in 
oversight of ZAPU military operations until his death from a parcel 
bomb in Lusaka in 1977. 


Herbert Chitepo was born in 1923 in Watsomba, Inyanga. A Shona 
speaker, Chitepo attended Anglican mission schools before attend- 
ing Adams College and Fort Hare in South Africa. After graduating 
with a bachelor of arts from Fort Hare, Chitepo worked as a Shona- 
language research assistant at the London School of Oriental and Afri- 
can Studies; while in London, he studied law at King’s College and 
the Inns of Court, entering the bar in 1954. Chitepo practiced law in 
Salisbury from 1954 to 1959, joining the NDP in 1960 as a member of 
its National Executive. He left Rhodesia in 1962 to become the direc- 
tor of public prosecutions in Tanzania. The next year, Chitepo broke 
with ZAPU and was appointed ZANU national chairman. As the senior 
ZANU official to escape incarceration, Chitepo oversaw ZANU incipi- 
ent guerrilla operations until he was assassinated in Lusaka, Zambia, 
on March 18, 1975. Although the Zambian government alleged that 
ZANU dissidents were responsible for his death, subsequent studies 
have asserted that he died as a result of Rhodesian direct action." 


James Chikerema was born in 1925 at the Kutama Jesuit Mission. 
A Zezuru Shona, Chikerema’s father was the first teacher at the mis- 
sion school and a practicing Roman Catholic. Chikerema achieved a 
secondary school education at St. Francis School before he moved to 
Capetown, South Africa. He was politically active early in his life, form- 
ing the Central African Social Club and demonstrating against the 
proposed CAF in 1953. Deported from South Africa in that year, he 
worked as a clerk and an insurance salesman in and around Salisbury. 
Together with three other black African nationalists, he formed the 
City Youth League (also known as the African National Youth League) 
in 1956, organizing a bus boycott in August of that year. When the City 
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Youth League merged with the SRANC in 1957, Chikerema became 
vice president, a position he later held in ZAPU. Chikerema was jailed 
in 1959 and released in 1963, subsequently leaving the country. He 
held the position of acting president of ZAPU, operating from Zam- 
bia until he broke with the ZAPU leadership in 1971 and formed the 
Front Line for the Liberation of Zimbabwe (FROLIZI). Allying himself 
with Muzorewa’s UANC organization to oppose the new constitution 
proposed by the Rhodesian government, he eventually lost favor with 
the insurgent movements and was expelled from Zambia after Chite- 
po’s death in 1975. Chikerema served as a delegate to the 1976 Geneva 
talks as a representative of Muzorewa’s UANC organization. Describing 
himself as a “democratic national socialist,” Chikerema abandoned the 
Roman Catholic faith, reverting to traditional African Shona religious 
beliefs and practice. Like Sithole, Chikerema was a complex, conflicted, 
and, in the end, unsuccessful leader.®? 


Lookout Masuku was born in 1940. Not much is known about his 
background, other than his Ndebele affiliation, or the specifics of his 
path to leadership within the ZAPU military structure, in part because 
of his continuous use of pseudonyms while active in the insurgency. 
He was the commander of ZIPRA through the conclusion of the 1979 
Lancaster House talks and was subsequently jailed by the Zimbabwean 
government for conspiracy. Masuku contracted cryptococcal meningi- 
tis and died in 1986. He was interviewed by Time magazine in 1980, 
stating, “I behaved like any other youth . . . We wanted to vote and to 
be able to choose our own destiny. Instead parties were banned, people 
were arrested and killed, and there was nothing left but to wage an 
armed struggle.” Although Masuku admitted to having killed inform- 
ers, he denied responsibility for killings resulting from “lawlessness, 
banditry and blackmail.” 


Josiah Tongogara was born in 1938 in Selukwe. He attended an 
Anglican mission school and later studied bookkeeping. He worked 
in Northern Rhodesia before joining the resistance. Tongogara was 
trained in China in 1966 and became a committed Marxist-Leninist. 
He rose to become the military commander of ZANLA in 1972. He was 
detained by the Zambian government in 1975 and charged with the 
murder of Herbert Chitepo. Acquitted and released in October 1976, 
he attended the Geneva conference and continued in his role as ZANU 
chief of defense. He was appointed commander-in-chief of the Zim- 
babwe People’s Army (ZIPA) when ZANU and ZAPU sought to unify 
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their military command structure. Tongogara was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident just after the conclusion of the Lancaster House talks. 
A dynamic and charismatic leader, Tongogara was well respected by 
his subordinates and considered a rival to Mugabe in the postwar 
political lineup. 

Dumiso Dabengwa was born in 1939. Active in the City Youth 
League, he was incarcerated by Southern Rhodesian authorities from 
1960 to 1963. Trained in the Soviet Union, he rose to become the head 
of ZAPU intelligence for the balance of the Rhodesian conflict. His ties 
to the Soviets were so close that his white Rhodesian opponents dubbed 
him the “Black Russian.” Circumspect, rational, and soft-spoken, Daben- 
gwa was instrumental in formulating and executing ZAPU operations 
through the end of the war. He participated in the Lancaster House 
talks and was later incarcerated by the Mugabe government, together 
with Lookout Masuku, for conspiring against the ZANU-PF regime. 
With the merger of ZANU and ZAPU in 1987, he was freed, subse- 
quently holding Zimbabwean governmental positions, and has led a 
revivified ZAPU opposition party since August 2010.°°* 


Solomon Mujuru (Rex Nhongo) was born in Enkeldoorn in 1949. 
He attended the mission schools in Kwenda and Rufaro at the pri- 
mary level, as well as the Zimuto Secondary School. He then joined the 
ZAPU Youth League and was imprisoned from 1966 to 1968. A Zeruzu 
Shona speaker, he fought with ZAPU until the Chikerema/FROLIZI 
schism and then joined ZANU. Adopting the name Rex Nhongo as 
his nom de guerre, he underwent training in the Soviet Union, Egypt, 
Tanzania, and Bulgaria. Nhongo led missions into northwest Rhodesia 
from Mozambique and later took command of ZANLA while Josiah 
Tongogara was incarcerated in Zambia. In this capacity, he was des- 
ignated commander of ZIPA during the attempt to unify the ZANLA 
and ZIPRA command structures. He was also present during the 1979 
Rhodesian raid on the ZANLA base at New Chimoio. As deputy com- 
mander of the ZANLA forces, he succeeded Tongogara and served as 
commander of the Zimbabwean military forces after the 1980 elections. 
Nhongo’s sunny disposition and roguish smile reflected a strong sense 
of humor while concealing an aggressive and ruthless character.” 


© Dabengwa and his colleague Richard Dube (Gedi Ndlovu) could well be the KBG 
agents NED and ARTUR, respectively. NED was both a KGB and a GRU asset. ARTUR 
broke contact with the KGB after returning from training in Simferopol. 
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As previously stated, the leadership of ZAPU and ZANU represented 
the best-educated and most politically active elements of the black Afri- 
can majority in Rhodesia. Although often strongly motivated by Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, these leaders frequently displayed a pragmatic streak 
with a human touch. Invariably outgunned and outfought by the RSF 
until the end of the war, they demonstrated a strong resilience and 
determination to continue the struggle against white European rule in 
Rhodesia. Of note is that virtually all of the ZAPU and ZANU leaders 
had been imprisoned at one time or another. Additionally the political 
leaders were often fractious and divided, motivated by ambition and 
in some cases suspicion of each other. This divisiveness led to a prolif- 
eration of competing insurgent groups, a situation that was sometimes 
exploited by the Rhodesian government. Although these movements 
were influenced by external supporters, especially in the case of Soviet 
influence on ZAPU, the forces driving the insurgent networks were a 
combination of interpersonal, tribal, and linguistic relationships. The 
strongest personalities rose to the top, exerting influence within these 
organizations. As one observer noted, the complexity of the moral 
and psychological outlook of these men parallels Kipling’s scathing cri- 
tique of Irish leaders during the Troubles of the nineteenth century, in 
his poem Cleared: 


They never told the ramping crowd to card a woman’s 
hide, 


They never marked a man for death—what fault of 
theirs he died?— 


They only said ‘intimidate’, and talked and went away— 


By God, the boys that did the work were braver men 
than they! 


(Rudyard Kipling, “Cleared”) 


Organizational Structure 


The insurgent groups’ organizational structures evolved out of 
the black African nationalist political parties and trade union move- 
ments in Southern Rhodesia, with only minor modifications as succes- 
sive organizations were banned. The purpose of these structures was 
to mobilize political support and organize and control the activities 
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of insurgents according to the policies established by the leadership. 
As the Rhodesian insurgency turned to violence and adopted Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, these movements began to reflect the principles of 
democratic centralism, emphasizing “unity of action in the midst of 
the struggle.”°? 


Interpersonal rivalries, combined with tribal and linguistic divi- 
sions, resulted in brittle organizational climates within both ZAPU and 
ZANU. The long-term incarceration of the political leaders of both 
organizations complicated their inner workings until 1975. Gradu- 
ally, both organizations developed a military command structure with 
young leaders capable of planning, coordinating, and executing insur- 
gent operations, albeit often unsuccessfully, with greater security and 
deeper reach into Rhodesian territory. 


The Zimbabwe African People’s Union 


ZAPU was formed on December 17, 1961, after the NDP was banned. 
It functioned with a political party structure that encompassed a presi- 
dent, a vice president, a national chairman, a national security orga- 
nization, and a council. This executive body resembled a government 
in-exile in form, with departments overseen by secretaries and min- 
isters. The ZAPU president served as the commander in chief of its 
military forces, and key secretary-level departments included those for 
administration, finance, publicity and information, foreign affairs, edu- 
cation, health, and women’s affairs, as well as a national commissariat.” 


The military component of ZAPU was ZIPRA. To integrate the 
political party headquarters and the military component, ZAPU estab- 
lished the Revolutionary Command Council as a representative body 
encompassing the key leaders of the military wing. The War Council 
was the executive-level body that made decisions based on the Revolu- 
tionary Council’s guidance and passed those decisions directly to the 
ZIPRA high command. In many cases key leaders served as both civil- 
ian and military leaders. 


Zimbabwe People’s Revolutionary Army 

The ZIPRA military command consisted of a ZIPRA commander, 
a commissar, and a chief of staff. The ZIPRA headquarters was orga- 
nized into ten staff sections, including operations, intelligence, train- 
ing and recruiting, transportation, and personnel, as well as chiefs of 
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artillery, engineering, and reconnaissance. The military element was 
divided into two components, the guerrillas proper and the conven- 
tional forces. The conventional portion comprised a brigade with sub- 
ordinate echelons, similar to the Soviet army.” 


ZAPU organized its operations into four zones. The first two zones 
covered Matabeleland North and South and extended into the interior 
from the borders with Zambia and Botswana. The third zone stretched 
from the Urungwe Tribal Trust Lands (TTL) in north-central Rho- 
desia to Karoi, while the fourth zone extended from Belingwe to 
Vila Salazar.” 


The Zimbabwe African National Union 


The Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU) functioned under 
the leadership of a central committee comprising a president, a vice 
president, a secretary general, and a military commander. As with 
ZAPU, the president acted as commander in chief of ZANLA, with a war 
council, the Dare reChimurenga. Its headquarters comprised eleven 
governmental divisions, each headed by a secretary. The secretary-level 
departments were administration, defense, foreign affairs, publicity 
and information, finance, health, production, education, women, and 
transport/social welfare, as well as a commissariat. Similar to ZAPU, 
ZANU integrated its military and civilian leadership to ensure consis- 
tent policy execution and the military command’s subordination to the 
party line. Political commissars played a key role in the indoctrination 
of the guerrilla forces, preparing them to interact and politicize the 
rural population and instilling a degree of discipline and loyalty to 
civilian leaders.” 


Organizationally, the party maintained committees at different 
geographical levels. The most localized committee was the village 
committee, and various village committees comprised a branch com- 
mittee. Various branch committees constituted a district committee, 
with a geographic scope that often coincided with the territory of a 
particular tribal trust land. Multiple district committees helped con- 
stitute a provincial committee, which sent delegates to the biannual 
conference that elected the Dare reChimurenga.” 


Village committees consisted of a chairman, secretary, political 
commissar, and police official. The committees at higher levels were 
similarly structured, and the main tasks of each of these committees 
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included the mobilization and politicization of the resident popula- 
tion. Notably, village committees were also responsible for coordinat- 
ing activities with ZANLA and ensuring insurgents in their area had 
sufficient food and clothing.” 


Zimbabwe African National Liberation Army 


Similar to ZIPRA, ZANLA divided its operational area into war 
zones extending from provinces along the Zambian and Mozambican 
border with Rhodesia (see Figure 4-1). The Zambia-Zimbabwe Zone 
confronted the RSF along the Zambezi River—a well-patrolled area 
infested with informants. The Mozambique-Zimbabwe Zone, estab- 
lished in 1972, extended south and west from Mozambique and was 
divided into three provinces, Tete, Manica, and Gaza, corresponding to 
the locations of their bases in Mozambique. The Botswana-Zimbabwe 
Zone extended to the western border of Rhodesia but was never opera- 
tional. Each war zone was divided into sectors that followed a variety 
of naming conventions. For example, while Tete Province sectors were 
named after spirit mediums and revolutionary heroes, Gaza Province 
sectors were enumerated from I to IV. Sectors were broken down into 
detachments (operational areas). A detachment consisted of one hun- 
dred to two hundred men who operated in ten- to fifteen-man sections.‘ 
In addition to its sectors, Gaza Province had two independent detach- 
ments, one designated to fight in and around the Zimbabwe ruins.” 


Institutionally, at the provincial level, the ZANLA leadership con- 
sisted of a field operations commander, a political commissar, an intel- 
ligence officer, and a medical officer, while the key officials at the 
sector, detachment, and section levels included a commander, politi- 
cal commissar, and officers for security, logistics, and medicine.e Of 
note is that the provincial political commissar managed the activities 
of the political commissars at the sector level, in particular by giving 
instructions regarding political training and propaganda in their lev- 
els. Furthermore, the political commissar at the section level had the 


@ Pandya provided a higher figure for detachments by noting that a detachment con- 
sisted of 300-450 men.” 


© Moorcraft and McLaughlin noted ZIPRA also featured a similar hierarchical struc- 
ture consisting of commanders and commissars.” 
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important task of politicizing the masses by giving speeches at pungwes 
that highlighted various grievances and government exploitation.” ‘ 


The ZANLA high command sat at the apex of the insurgent army 
and was led by the ZANLA chief of defense, with other members 
including the chief of operations, the chief field commander, the politi- 
cal commissar, the chief of logistics, the chief of intelligence, the chief 
camp commander, and the chief of training.*' The high command 
decided on the number of detachments to be deployed in a particular 
sector. To inform this decision, the chief of operations and chief field 
commander provided information on the activities and needs of forces 
in a particular sector, while the chief of intelligence briefed the high 
command on the security situation. Additionally, the chief of training 
and chief camp commander provided updates on the availability of 
newly trained insurgents at various camps and the number of ZANLA 
personnel available for redeployment. However, decisions regarding 
target selection was decentralized and in fact made by officials at the 
section level following consultations with local inhabitants.* 


It should be noted that ZAPU and ZANU made at least two attempts 
to unify their military command structures. The first attempt, in 1967, 
involved the appointment of a Joint Military Council. The second, in 
1975, likewise involved a joint military command structure under ZIPA. 
Both attempts failed because of interpersonal rivalry, disagreements 
over strategy, and differing perceptions of the other’s capacity for insur- 
gent operations. Dabengwa alleges that ZIPA’s breakup in Mozambique 
and Tanzania resulted in bloodshed, as ZIPRA fighters were attacked 
in ZANLA camps; those who escaped “returned to their original bases 
in Zambia.”** 


£ Other officers played important roles. For instance, logistics officers ensured that 
insurgents in lower levels obtained war supplies and that the latter were hidden in safe 
places. Furthermore, the security officer was responsible for providing protection against 
ambushes and during river crossings, as well as guarding against betrayal.*° 
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Figure 4-1. Insurgent staging and operational areas, 1974-1979. 


Beginning in 1965, ZAPU operated a clandestine network consisting 
of two- to three-person cells that operated primarily in urban areas but 
later extended into the countryside. ZANU pursued a similar approach 
focused on operations in rural areas as its structure expanded in the 
mid to late 1970s. Initial efforts focused on reconnaissance, sabotage, 
and recruitment. Whereas the openness of Rhodesian geography and 
both natural and man-made obstacles impeded the insurgents’ abil- 
ity to penetrate the country and sustain themselves while there, the 
human terrain tended to favor the insurgents when tribal customs and 
language differences did not expose them to the Rhodesian govern- 
ment’s counterinsurgency efforts. Throughout the hostilities, the insur- 
gents operated in an environment in which the RSF owned the air and 
exploited this advantage to interdict guerrilla movements in the day- 
time. As the insurgents gained greater control over the countryside, the 
two groups extended their presence in Rhodesia, providing medical, 
administrative, and educational services to the population.™* 
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Command, Control, Communications, and Computers 


In the low-technology rural environment of the TTL in the 1960s 
and 1970s, word of mouth served as the most prevalent method of 
communications. ZAPU developed a “3-2-3 network” to relay messages 
through mujiba networks. These networks consisted of a “cut-out” sys- 
tem of local operatives and contact men, designed to minimize the 
amount of information that could be compromised if an individual 
insurgent were captured.*® ZAPU also made use of the Jbandla leZintan- 
dane, or the Church of Orphans, to disseminate political material and 
propaganda. This organization began as an underground arm of the 
People’s Caretaker Council (PCC), a ZAPU front.*® ZANU made use 
of similar, although less well-articulated, word-of-mouth techniques to 
control its operations. 


Geographic Extent of the Resistance Movement or Insurgency 


The effectiveness of the Rhodesian suppression of ZAPU and ZANU 
in the mid-1960s severely limited the insurgents’ freedom of movement 
throughout the country and even along the Zambian—Rhodesian bor- 
der. Initial guerrilla operations over the Zambezi River, conducted by 
poorly trained operatives operating in small groups of section to platoon 
strength, met with failure. In 1973, the Rhodesian government closed the 
border with Zambia, forcing ZIPRA to seek new infiltration routes into 
Rhodesia from Botswana. Until the mid-1970s, the Rhodesian govern- 
ment was able to impede insurgent access through Zambia and, initially, 
Mozambique. This changed significantly when Portugal relinquished its 
African colonies and FRELIMO assumed power in Mozambique. 


Whereas ZIPRA operated from bases in Zambia, Angola, and 
Botswana, ZANLA expanded its training base structure southward 
along the Rhodesian—Mozambican border. ZANU operated up to eigh- 
teen guerrilla bases and staging camps along the border between Rho- 
desia and Mozambique, with ZANLA headquarters located in Manica 
Province at New Chimoio and a training base located at Tembue in 
Tanzania. ZAPU operated eight guerrilla bases and staging camps in 
Zambia, plus two bases in Botswana and additional training facilities in 
Angola, with ZIPRA headquarters near Lusaka.*” 


There is much debate regarding the extent to which the respec- 
tive insurgent groups were able to successfully penetrate the Rhode- 
sian interior. A review of reported insurgent strengths derived from 
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postwar sources indicates that insurgent strength inside Rhodesia grew 
from about 1,700 in 1976 to nearly 30,000 at the conclusion of the Lan- 
caster House talks in December 1979. Initially, ZANLA used the dif- 
ficult and densely vegetated terrain of the Mavuradonha Mountains 
to enable ingress from Tete Province into northeast Rhodesia (an area 
the Rhodesian defense forces dubbed Operation Hurricane). Although 
this region offered excellent prospects for insurgents to operate unde- 
tected, their strength in Operation Hurricane reached only 1,574 insur- 
gents by January 1979. By contrast, insurgent strength opposite Manica 
Province (Operation Thrasher) grew from 400 insurgents in 1976 to 
3,438 insurgents in January 1979; figures for Gaza Province (Operation 
Repulse) are 150 insurgents in 1976 to 3,548 insurgents at the beginning 
of 1979. ZANLA’s main infiltration routes shifted southward, along the 
Mutirikwe and Mwenezi Rivers through the Gonarezhou game park as 
well as the Limpopo River along Rhodesia’s southern border. Although 
the RSF mined the major transit routes along the border of Rhodesia 
and Mozambique, ZANLA insurgents were able to infiltrate from base 
camps in Manica Province through the eastern mountains near the 
Nyanga and Chimanimani National Parks.** 


The insurgents’ control of areas remained relatively modest through 
the end of the conflict, with ZANLA controlling four areas along the 
border with Mozambique, two in Hurricane, and one each in Thrasher 
and Repulse. For example, in the Takawira sector (Hurricane), ZANLA 
had established a provincial base with a network of underground tun- 
nels; in the nearby Nehanda sector, insurgents sustained themselves, 
growing their own crops. At the same time, ZIPRA established a foot- 
hold in the Urungwe TTL near Karoi along the main road from Lusaka 
to Salisbury. ZIPRA operations extended south and west into North 
Matabeleland, contesting control over Sipolilo, Gokwe, and Tsholotsho 
in northern and western Rhodesia. By 1979, ZANLA and ZIPRA had 
extended their operations to the center of Rhodesia, including Salis- 
bury, Bulawayo, and Gwelo.*° 


Although the ZIPRA front from Botswana was somewhat successful, 
the operational results of the efforts remained limited for a variety of 
reasons. Perhaps most important, the government of Botswana, while 
sympathetic to the nationalists’ struggle, was unwilling to allow guerril- 
las to operate openly from its territory. This denied ZIPRA the ability 
to develop significant staging areas like ZANLA had in Mozambique. 
Additionally, the sparseness of the desert terrain, cross border raids by 
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the RSF, and lack of strategic prioritization reduced the operational 
potential of the Botswana operation. Consequently, the estimated 
insurgent figures for Operation Tangent (encompassing North and 
South Matabeleland) reached only 884 by January 1979.%° 
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Figure 4-2. Rhodesian Security Forces operational zones. 


The consequences of the insurgency’s growth began to have severe 
effects on Rhodesia’s governance, infrastructure, and economy from 
1977 to 1979. As the conflict progressed, refugees streamed across 
the Rhodesian border into Botswana, Zambia, and Mozambique. In 
1977, the refugee count in Mozambique amounted to 29,000, rising to 
150,000 by the end of the war. By that time, almost 30,000 refugee chil- 
dren were attending schools in Mozambique. ZAPU established schools 
for refugee children in Zambia.*! Overall the refuge count amounted 
to a quarter million by 1979. Transportation and medical services broke 
down. Cilliers notes that “rural bus services . . . had virtually collapsed 
by the end of 1978... . Of the thirteen Catholic mission doctors in 
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Rhodesia during 1975, only four remained by October 1978.”% By the 
end of the war, nearly a half million children were out of school.”* 


Resources and External Support® 


Both ZAPU and ZANU benefited from substantial external sup- 
port throughout the conflict. This support took the form of direct and 
indirect funding, training, and equipment provided by state sponsors 
and nongovernmental organizations. The United States and Britain 
initially sponsored Nkomo, but as the Rhodesian insurgency turned 
violent, he sought and received support from Eastern Bloc nations. 
At the time of the ZAPU/ZANU split, the ZAPU account at Grindlays 
Bank in Dar es Salaam was frozen, with a mere £2900 in it.°4 The OAU 
established a Special Fund for Liberation, requesting each OAU mem- 
ber nation to donate 1 percent of their budget to this fund. The OAU 
allocated financial support based on the strength of insurgent cadres, 
in some cases encouraging the insurgent groups to impress recruits 
into service. Nigeria, Tanzania, and Algeria contributed to the fund 
and provided direct support.*? In a 1974 meeting, Edward Ndhlovu, 
ZAPU deputy national secretary, stated, “At the moment we depend 
heavily on outside supplies of arms and funds to carry out our opera- 
tions. . . . Logistic problems also limit recruitment and training . . . we 
don’t have adequate arms and ammunition for most of those who want 
to join us inside.”*° 


Among the African Front Line States, Zambia supported ZAPU, 
while Tanzania tended to support ZANU throughout the conflict. 
FRELIMO maintained contact with ZAPU through the Chikerema 
schism in 1970. Although FRELIMO initially favored ZAPU over ZANU, 
ZANU’s willingness to fight alongside FRELIMO guerrillas in Mozam- 
bique worked to the advantage of both parties, with ZANU picking up 
operational experience along the way. As one of the ZANLA cadres 
involved in the effort, Samuel Mamutse (Urimbo) said, “Our mission 
was to go and be taught by FRELIMO, how they operated, how they 
stayed with the masses .. . the relationship between the party and mili- 
tary forces and how to mobilize the masses.”®” 


g 


8 See chapter 5 for more detail regarding tactical support the Soviet Union and 
China provided to ZAPU and ZANU, respectively, and the role regional countries played 
in supporting both insurgent movements. 
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In a 1979 taped interview, ZANU officials, including Josiah Ton- 
gogara, claimed to have received £20,000 from a Christian aid group, 
promises of support from Oxfam, and clothing and medical supplies.”* 
The World Council of Churches funded ZAPU and ZANU, as well as 
other insurgent movements in southern Africa, through the auspices 
of the Programme to Combat Racism. Although this support became 
controversial, the program gave a grant to the PF in 1978.°° Similarly, 
Canon John Collins of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London established an 
International Defence and Aid Fund (IDAF) to provide money for legal 
defense and support of families whose husbands had been incarcerated 
in Rhodesia and South Africa. Because the Rhodesian government 
routinely tried captured insurgents in criminal court, this support 
included the defense of imprisoned ZAPU and ZANU fighters.!0°" 
Western groups also provided medical aid to ZANU through the aus- 
pices of the Zimbabwe Medical Aid organization.'” 


The Soviets began providing financial support to the nascent black 
African insurgency in Rhodesia in 1961, with a grant of $8,400 to the 
NDP. In 1962, Nkomo requested £150,000 in financial assistance. Soviet 
records show that ZAPU received $19,000 in 1963, $20,000 in 1965, and 
$28,000 in 1966. Initially, arms shipments to ZAPU proceeded through 
Dar es Salaam, with an intermediate stocking point at Mbeya on the 
route to Lusaka. Some of these shipments were diverted, so after Angola 
became independent from Portugal, the Soviets established a more 
reliable supply route through that country. In 1976, Nkomo requested a 
total of 6,750 small arms, including AK-47 rifles and SKS carbines and 
pistols, as well as rocket-propelled grenades, mortars, recoilless rifles, 
trucks, and river-crossing equipment. By the end of the war, ZIPRA was 
equipped with handheld SA-7 antiaircraft missiles, which were used to 
good effect during the last year of the war. The Soviets even supplied 
ZIPRA with armored vehicles, although these were never used in Rho- 
desia during the war.'°? ZANLA, supported by various OAU nations, 
principally Tanzania and Mozambique, as well as the Chinese, was less 
lavishly equipped than ZIPRA. The RSF identified this as a weakness 
and launched a series of cross border operations to strike ZANLA base 
camps and supply routes in Mozambique.'* 


h In 1982, after the conclusion of the Rhodesian Bush War, ZAPU applied for IDAF 
funding to defend the fourteen ZIPRA leaders, including Masuku and Dabengwa, against 
charges of treason. IDAF refused to honor this request because granting it would have 
constituted interference in Zimbabwean internal affairs.!"' 
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As previously stated, the Soviets and Chinese began providing train- 
ing assistance to ZAPU in the early 1960s, with ZANU cadres going to 
China and Ghana after the two groups split. Some cadres were also 
trained in Cuba. The Chinese training program at the Nanking Acad- 
emy in Beijing included political indoctrination, military strategy and 
tactics, and instructional techniques. As the ZANU cadres established 
training bases in Tanzania, Tanzanian People’s Defense Forces instruc- 
tors assisted them as drill and physical fitness instructors. In 1969, 
a group of eight Chinese instructors arrived in Tanzania to provide 
training in heavy weapons, reconnaissance, and sabotage; this cadre 
was later expanded to twenty instructors. Chinese training methods 
emphasized the psychological formation of ZANLA fighters through 
political indoctrination and drill. ZANLA also benefited from its rela- 
tionship with FRELIMO starting in 1970. Operating with seasoned 
FRELIMO insurgents in Mozambique gave ZANLA operatives practi- 
cal experience with field craft and clandestine operations.'”° 


ZIPRA cadres attended training courses in a variety of Eastern Bloc 
and nonaligned countries, including the Soviet Union, China, Alge- 
ria, Cuba, Bulgaria, and North Korea. This training regime was more 
sophisticated and diverse than the training afforded to ZANLA, con- 
sisting of extensive instruction in clandestine operations, including 
sabotage and espionage, as well as ideological instruction and techni- 
cal military training.'°° Shubin reports that ZAPU cadres attended the 
Institute of Social Sciences for political training. Beginning in July 1977, 
at Nkomo’s request, Soviet and Cuban advisors began training ZIPRA 
fighters at base camps in Angola and Zambia. By this time, ZIPRA ben- 
efited from the arrival of more than five thousand recruits. The Soviet 
training regime consisted of a two-month program including small-unit 
tactics to company level as well as crossing water obstacles. Although 
the primary focus of this program was training in conventional opera- 
tions, the Soviets also provided training in guerrilla tactics, “in case of 
temporary setbacks of the regular forces.”!”” By July 1978, ten thousand 
ZIPRA fighters had been trained in Angola. ZIPRA also received train- 
ing on armored vehicles in the Soviet Union. In 1978, the Soviets also 
sent a three-man advisory team to Lusaka to provide ZIPRA additional 
training and assistance in unconventional warfare tactics. In 1979, at 
least six Cuban instructors and one Soviet warrant officer were killed 
by the Rhodesian Air Force during an air strike on a ZIPRA training 
base in Angola.’ 
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Political Activities 


Although neither ZAPU nor ZANU adhered to a strategy of nonvio- 
lent resistance, their use of violence ebbed and flowed over the course 
of the conflict, with intermittent attempts to achieve a negotiated settle- 
ment from 1961 through the end of the war in 1979. The black Afri- 
can nationalist rejection of the 1961 Constitution led to a period of 
gestation culminating in the mass arrest of the black African national 
leaders in Southern Rhodesia in 1964. It was during this period that 
black-on-black violence increased, as the Southern Rhodesian govern- 
ment reverted to the control of the white supremacist RF, and the ZAPU 
and ZANU organizations took form. After the UDI, the die was cast, 
but because the British government refused to recognize a Rhodesian 
government that lacked black African support, the negotiating track 
remained open, if dormant. 


Table 4-2 summarizes the evolution of constitutional proposals for 
Rhodesia/Zimbabwe from the failed 1961 negotiations on the con- 
stitution to the 1979 Lancaster House Agreement (not including the 
British—Rhodesian negotiations conducted in 1966 on the HMS Tiger 
and in 1968 on the HMS Fearless). All of these constitutional schemes 
included an A roll with property and education qualifications designed 
to exclude blacks, together with a less restrictive B roll. The 1976 nego- 
tiations featured a third roll; in the Rhodesian government proposal, 
this roll would be restricted to white voters, and in Nkomo’s counter- 
proposal it would be open to all voters. 
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Table 4-2. Proposed constitutional arrangements: 1961-1979. 


Constitution/ 
Proposal 


1961 and 1965 (UDI) 
Constitutions 


1969 Constitution/ 
1971 internal settle- 
ment proposal 


1976 negotiations 


1978 internal 
settlement 


1979 Lancaster House 
Agreement 


Legislative 

Structure 
Unicameral— 
65 seats 
Bicameral— 
66-seat House 
23-seat Senate 


Unicameral— 
Rhodesian pro- 
posal: 75 seats 


Nkomo proposal: 


108+ seats 


Bicameral— 
100 seats 


Bicameral— 
100-seat House 
40-seat Senate 


Voting 
Provisions 
A Roll—50 seats 
B Roll 15 seats 


House-— 

A Roll—50 seats 

B Roll—16 seats 

Senate—10 seats reserved to 
whites, indirectly elected; 
10 indirectly elected tribal 
chiefs; 5 Shona and 5 Nde- 
bele; 3 senators selected by 
the head of state 


Rhodesian proposal- 
A Roll—25 seats 

B Roll—25 seats 

C Roll—25 seats 
Nkomo proposal- 

A Roll-36 seats 

B Roll-72 seats 

C Roll—up to 986 seats 


House-— 

A Roll—28 seats 

B Roll—72 seats 

Senate—10 seats reserved to 
whites, indirectly elected; 10 
unrestricted seats, indirectly 
elected; 10 indirectly elected 
by the Council of Chiefs 


House— 

A Roll-20 seats 

B Roll-80 seats 

Senate-—10 seats reserved to 
whites, indirectly elected; 14 
unrestricted seats, indirectly 
elected; 10 indirectly elected 
by the Council of Chiefs; 6 
selected by the head of state 


Sources: Gann and Henriksen, Struggle for Zimbabwe, 57, 136-139. See also Southern Rhode- 
sia: Report of the Constitutional Conference Held at Lancaster House. 
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Under the Labour government of Harold Wilson, the British 
insisted that Rhodesia would not be recognized without the support 
of the black African majority. In 1971, after the British government 
had reverted to Tory rule, the Rhodesian government sought British 
recognition based on the provisions of the constitution adopted by the 
RF-led government in 1969. This led to the formation of the United 
African National Council (UANC) under the leadership of Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa, formed to block British acceptance of the 1969 Con- 
stitution. Subsequently, Muzorewa attempted to create a united front 
including ZANU and ZAPU. Although this effort fell apart, a ZANU 
splinter group under Ndabaningi Sithole renounced violence in 1975, 
while ZAPU and ZANU formed the PF under OAU pressure to conduct 
the peace negotiations held at Geneva in 1976 and at Lancaster House 
in 1979, 


Throughout the conflict, the “struggle for Zimbabwe” was accentu- 
ated by the escalation of violence punctuated by successive unsuccess- 
ful attempts at a political solution until the conflict finally ended, or at 
least was temporarily halted, at the negotiating table. The RF govern- 
ment’s suppression of the black African nationalist organizations put an 
end to lesser forms of resistance, including strikes, boycotts, and inci- 
dental acts of sabotage such as the rash of petrol bombings and attacks 
on churches, schools, and communications facilities that took place in 
1962."""' Although the white-dominated Rhodesian government was 
relatively impervious to penetration by the insurgents, it became more 
and more dependent on black African support, particularly within the 
security forces and the police, as the conflict progressed. 


After the Rhodesian government banned ZAPU and ZANU, nei- 
ther group was able to operate freely within Rhodesian territory until 
the 1980 elections following the Lancaster House talks. As the record 
of that electoral contest demonstrates, the respective insurgent groups 
were well able to establish themselves as effective political parties capa- 
ble of contesting the elections within their respective tribal bases. 


Throughout the conflict, all participants increasingly used subver- 
sion and psychological operations with varying degrees of priority and 
success. In retrospect, the insurgents’ strategic narratives appealed 


‘The Rhodesian government reported seventy-three petrol bombings from the 
beginning of 1962 through February 1963. Thirty of the bombings were targeted against 
individuals, and the remainder against property." 
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more directly to the interests and values of the black African majority, 
despite the Rhodesian government’s successive attempts to establish a 
successful counternarrative.''* Although the RSF established a psycho- 
logical operations unit in 1977, ZAPU relied on the aforementioned 
Church of Orphans to disseminate its messages.'' As noted previously, 
ZANU tended to rely on direct contact through pungwes to get its mes- 
sage out to rural villagers, using small teams focused on political indoc- 
trination. This approach emphasized a simple, clear, and consistent 
message. Despite the violence the insurgents exerted against the black 
African population, the lack of media among the rural population 
enabled ZANLA and ZIPRA forces to shape local perceptions of events. 
Atrocities committed by guerrillas were attributed to the government, 
and Rhodesian raids were portrayed as attacks on civilians and refu- 
gees. Poor education and lack of sophistication did not inhibit the suc- 
cess of the insurgents’ information operations because the insurgents 
spoke the language of the people and understood what messages would 
work.'4 


As efforts matured, ZAPU and ZANU also made use of printed 
materials such as leaflets, posters, and newspapers, as well as radio 
broadcasts. The Voice of Zimbabwe was the primary ZANU station, and 
the Voice of the Revolution was ZAPU’s. Most broadcasts were based 
in neighboring countries, such as Zambia, Tanzania, and, eventually, 
Mozambique, making it nearly impossible for the Rhodesian govern- 
ment to interdict guerrilla messaging. These radio stations were heavily 
supported by the Soviets and Chinese and often had foreign Commu- 
nist technical advisors on hand. ZAPU’s Voice of the Revolution was 
also afforded significant airtime on Radio Moscow.'”” 


Both insurgent groups had limited capacity to provide services to 
the populace inside Rhodesia. Beginning in 1971, ZANLA began to 
focus on establishing a support base within the local tribal popula- 
tions. As one observer describes it, “Particular attention was devoted to 
learning about local grievances and then offering practical solutions to 
these problems.”''® As the war progressed into the late 1970s, a flood 
of refugees poured over the borders into Mozambique, Zambia, and 
Botswana. As previously indicated, by early 1977, Rhodesian refugees 
living in Mozambique reached 29,000.''’ This number increased to 
160,000 in camps run by FRELIMO and ZANU by 1979, with another 
90,000 refugees in ZAPU camps in Zambia and Botswana. Neither 
ZANU nor ZAPU had the resources to support a displaced civilian 
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population of this magnitude. The UN High Commission for Refugees 
stepped in, committing $3 million in aid. Although the UN agency 
made every attempt to ensure that its aid was not used to support the 
insurgency proper, the insurgent groups administered the aid to the 
refugees. Within the camps in Mozambique, ZANLA organized what 
limited medical and educational services it could provide, using doc- 
tors and teachers within its organization. Likewise, ZAPU established 
schools for refugee children in Zambia.''* From a warfighting perspec- 
tive, the sizable refugee population in neighboring countries was rel- 
evant because it served as a potential source of recruits. 


Recruitment 


In the early years of the conflict, both ZAPU and ZANU experi- 
enced difficulties in recruiting a sufficient number of males for military 
activity, and thus both relied on press-ganging, particularly because 
funds from the OAU were dispersed based on the number of recruits 
in training camps.''’ Indeed, ZAPU established a military wing in the 
mid-1960s, but as Brickhill noted, it was only after a decade of war that 
its personnel total exceeded one thousand." By the end of the conflict, 
the organization had over twenty thousand insurgents, many of whom 
had been incorporated between 1976 and 1978.'*! The party played a 
fundamental role in recruitment. Sixty percent of recruits had been 
members of the ZAPU youth league, many of whom were recruited 
in urban settings where clandestine elements of the party remained 
intact. Many recruits had already been exposed to political activism 
through trade union activities, and over two-thirds of recruits came 
from families in which at least one parent was a member of illegal party 
units.’ 

Demographically, ZIPRA was a young fighting force, with 84 per- 
cent of members between eighteen and twenty-five, and 8 percent were 
over twenty-six.'*? More than half of recruits were employed before join- 
ing the insurgent force, and over 53 percent participated in urban wage 
employment.'** Reportedly, 50 percent of recruits were from peasant 
backgrounds, yet Brickhill concluded that ZIPRA was noticeably urban 
and proletarian because many recruits had been exposed to urban cap- 
italism, trade unionism, and political activity.'”° 
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Botswana played an important role in ZIPRA recruitment efforts. 
The number of Zimbabweans, many of whom were ZAPU members, 
who crossed into Botswana rose from 5,712 in 1976 to 25,300 in 1978. 
These entrants were accommodated at transit centers in Selibe Phi- 
kwe and Francistown, although some subsequently moved to a refugee 
camp at Dukwi.'”° 


In the case of ZANLA, a member of the central committee, Mau- 
rice Nyagumbo, was responsible for recruiting individuals for military 
training outside of Rhodesia. His official title, secretary for public 
affairs, was a misnomer intended to mislead Rhodesian authorities of 
his true responsibilities.’2”7 ZANLA can perhaps be labeled as a peas- 
ant army because almost 90 percent of recruits were of peasant back- 
ground, with the remainder consisting of urban residents.'’** ZANLA 
insurgents often engaged in recruitment once they entered Rhodesia 
from the Tete province in Mozambique.'*’ Additionally, a large number 
of recruits were students and teachers at schools close to the border 
with Mozambique, such as St. Augustine’s Mission, Old Umtali Teachers 
College, Mutambara, Sunnyside, Biriviri, Mount Selinda, Bonda, and 
Mary Mount.'*’ Recruitment of these educated recruits often occurred 
at pungwes. As noted by Pandya, in the day after a pungwe, teachers 
and students often engaged in extensive political discussions at school, 
sometimes with ZANLA personnel present, who would remind them, 
among other grievances, of the inferior education the settler regime 
imposed on them. This was often enough to convince students and 
teachers to leave en masse for ZANLA camps in Mozambique. One 
school official at St. Benedicts Mission School noted that his best and 
brightest students crossed the border into Mozambique."! 


Once, in Mozambique, local villagers put the border crossers in con- 
tact with ZANU and ZANLA officials, who would then direct recruits 
to camps in Manica Province in Mozambique that were established to 
screen recruits.'°* 


J Some recruiting was conducting in urban settings, particularly Salisbury, Bulawayo, 
and Gwelo, and such efforts relied on existing social networks. Specifically, recruiters 
would typically talk to individuals at bars and social gatherings, and if the outreach was 
well received, the approached individual often spoke with friends and convinced them to 
head to Mozambique as well.'** 
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Methods of Warfare 


The Rhodesian insurgents targeted a combination of white settlers 
operating farms across the countryside, as well as black Africans who 
either supported the settlers or were considered government support- 
ers. Although there were certainly instances of indiscriminate violence, 
particularly in the latter years of the war, even the targeting of white 
settlers was at times discriminate, focusing on farm owners with reputa- 
tions for badly treating their black African workers. Likewise, the use 
of terror to coerce the black African population was not simply ran- 
dom; the insurgents and the government alike used violent methods 
to dissuade the population from providing support to the other side. 
Until 1972, only two insurgent attacks targeted white farmers and the 
level of black-on-black violence remained high, targeting tribal chiefs 
friendly to the government, black African civil servants and policemen, 
and relatively prosperous black Africans suspicious of the insurgents’ 
promises. This targeting of pro-government black African leaders was 
so effective that two-thirds of the local councils were rendered inopera- 
tive. As Gann and Henriksen put it, “The nationalists persuaded the 
willing by stirring appeals, the hesitant by promises, the recalcitrant by 
terror.”'** In conjunction with attacks on civilian personnel, the insur- 
gents targeted economically significant objectives, including livestock, 
farm buildings, and infrastructure. The insurgents made promiscuous 
use of land mines to disrupt the transportation of commercial goods 
throughout the countryside.* Only later in the war did this effort result 
in effective attacks on urban areas, oil storage facilities, and civilian 
aircraft.'*° Yet even in the later stages of the war, the insurgents were 
not able to effectively target government or military installations. Assas- 
sination attempts likewise proved unsuccessful. 


Operationally, the insurgents sought to demonstrate the weakness 
of the Rhodesian government to force it to overreact to their provoca- 
tions and to intimidate the white European population and any black 
Africans inclined to support the government. As the war progressed, 
the focus shifted to establishing effective control over the black Afri- 
can population, isolating urban areas, and eventually achieving mili- 
tary dominance. As operations progressed and contact with the local 


k Wood noted that, from 1972 to 1980, land mines (mainly Soviet TM-46 mines) laid 
by ZANLA and ZIRPA resulted in 2,500 disabled vehicles and 5,000 casualties (including 
632 deaths).!*° 
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population increased, the guerrillas were faced with elements of the 
population who were unsympathetic to their cause or sympathetic to 
the government. When they could not gain support from the local pop- 
ulation willingly, ZIPRA and ZANLA often sought compliance by using 
terror and intimidation, such as torturing, mutilating, or assassinating 
suspected sympathizers. ZIPRA was generally more selective in its tar- 
geting, committing fewer atrocities than were attributed to ZANLA."” 


Although intermittent peace negotiations occurred in the mid to 
late 1970s, both ZANU and ZAPU envisioned a culminating campaign 
to seize power. In the case of ZAPU, this took the form of a plan for a 
hybrid conventional offensive combined with the uprising of guerrilla 
cadres within Rhodesia, dubbed Operation Zero Hour.'** The ZANU 
counterpart to Operation Zero Hour was the Goere reGukurahundi 
(The Year of the Storm), which sought to overwhelm the RSF by satu- 
rating the countryside with irregular ZANLA forces.'** These military 
efforts were generally well synchronized with the insurgent movements’ 
political strategies. Frequently, insurgent operations were timed to coin- 
cide with meetings of the OAU Liberation Committee, demonstrating 
results intended to buttress the argument for continued support.'*° All 
parties to the conflict continued to operate while negotiations were 
ongoing, seeking to influence the outcome of the negotiations. 


In the early stage of the conflict, ZIPRA and ZANLA used rela- 
tively similar guerrilla tactics. After receiving training in Zambia, small 
groups, sometimes operating in platoon to company strength, would 
infiltrate across the Zambezi River to gain access to Rhodesian terri- 
tory (see Figure 4-3). When moving in significant numbers, the insur- 
gents were vulnerable to being detected by the RSF, whose advantages 
in mobility and firepower invariably resulted in the destruction of 
insurgent raiding parties. Without the ability to maintain a permanent 
presence inside Rhodesia, guerrilla units depended on bases in gar- 
risons at training camps located in Tanzania and Zambia (and later 
Mozambique). From 1977, ZIPRA began a concerted effort to expand 
operations into Rhodesia from Botswana, primarily using it as a transit 
route to bases in Zambia and Angola."*! 
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Figure 4-3. Initial insurgent incursions into Rhodesia. 


Initially, these guerrilla patrols were not well supported by a secure 

clandestine infrastructure inside Rhodesia. Their levels of experience, 
training, and discipline were questionable, and they often lacked first- 
hand knowledge of the areas in which they were moving. Gradually, 
however, the insurgents gained greater freedom of maneuver inside 
Rhodesia. While the guerrillas could not control terrain, they could 
effectively deny control to the Rhodesians. With intelligence and logis- 
tical networks in place, the guerrillas were starting to tip the balance 
in their favor. In particular, ZANLA’s improved training, coupled with 
combat experience gained during joint efforts with FRELIMO, made 
a significant difference. Increasingly guerrillas were able to effectively 
move long distances from campsites to target areas at night. After 
engagements, they were often able to disengage and effectively elude 
pursuing forces.’ 

When conducting raids and ambushes, small groups of insurgents 
typically moved from base camps at night. Although striking at sun- 
rise offered the advantage of surprise, striking late in the afternoon 
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offered secure egress in the hours of darkness. Upon making contact 
with the RSF, the insurgents typically attempted to withdraw,’ but there 
are some notable exceptions, both early and late in the war, when they 
chose to stand and fight.'** For example, during the battle of Wankie 
in 1967, a combined force of ZIPRA and South African ANC guerril- 
las stood and fought against the Rhodesian African Rifles, resulting in 
substantial casualties on both sides.'** Both ZANLA and ZIPRA stood 
and fought when the RSF conducted cross border attacks on their base 
camps, such as the 1979 assault on the ZANLA base at New Chimoio 
and an attack on a ZIPRA regular battalion encamped in Zambia that 
same year.'*° 


Early in the conflict, the insurgents established a pattern of sabo- 
tage attacks on economic and infrastructural targets. They routinely 
deployed land mines, resulting in Rhodesian countermeasures that 
resembled the later American response to improvised explosive devices 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, including the introduction of armored trucks 
with v-shaped chassis.” These actions were consistent with the ZANU 
Five-Point Plan adopted in May 1964, which called for the following: 


1. Targeting Rhodesia’s main roads and bridges 

2. Erecting roadblocks to obstruct RSF movement 

3. Destroying livestock and crops on European farms 
4 


Attacking power and communications infrastructure, 
including telephone lines and electric pylons 


5. Raiding government institutions, including native 
commissioners’ offices, police stations, and white-owned 
shops in African townships 


Indeed, for the most part, the early cross border raids of the 1960s, 
as well as incidents perpetrated by in-country insurgents, focused on 
these kinds of targets. For example, one group of saboteurs, including 
Emmerson Mnangagwa (who is now the current president of Zimba- 
bwe), Mathias Maloba, and Jimmy Munyavanhu, attacked the railway 


' Moorcraft and McLaughlin noted that a “willingness to accept a few casualties 
might have shortened the war considerably. Sometimes remote farmhouses defended 
by a single family would hold out against 20 or 30 guerrillas equipped with mortars and 
rockets. Although this ultimately did not matter, in that the guerrillas achieved their war 
aims, their irresolute tactics prolonged the conflict by years. As one Rhodesian officer 
commented in 1979: ‘If we had been fighting the Viet Cong, we would have lost the war a 
long time ago.’ ”!8 
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line in Victoria (Masvingo) Province, blowing up a train carrying goods 
before being captured by the Rhodesian Sabotage Squad. In similar 
fashion were the operations of the ZANU Crocodile Gang, a five-man 
insurgent team (of which Mnangagwa was a member) responsible for 
the first black-on-white assassination (of P. J. Oberholtzer) and the 
failed attack on the Nyanyadzi Police Camp on July 1, 1964. This group 
also conducted a roadblock on the Chikwizi Bridge the following night, 
mistakenly assaulting a black African traveler.'** The objective of the 
seven-man ZANLA guerrilla team that engaged the RSF at Sinoia on 
April 28, 1966, was to attack white farmsteads and cut power lines.'*® 
A third group’s activities culminated in the killing of J. H. Viljoen on 
May 18, 1966.'°° 


The insurgents escalated their tactics as the conflict wore on into 
the 1970s. The culmination of insurgent sabotage attacks took place on 
December 11, 1978, when an oil tank farm in Salisbury was attacked by 
rockets and sustained substantial damage.'*'™ This attack, as well as the 
two Air Rhodesia Viscount aircrafts ZIPRA guerrillas shot down with 
SA-7 missiles on September 3, 1978, and February 12, 1979, reflected 
the insurgents’ increased sophistication and capacity for lethal attacks 
on nonmilitary targets.’ Losses totaled 102 passengers and crew from 
these two attacks, including ten survivors killed on the ground by 
ZIPRA guerrillas.'** 


Many of these attacks were accompanied by violent threats designed 
to intimidate the population, especially white Europeans. For example, 
the Crocodile Gang left two notes after the Chikwizi Bridge incident, 
one of which read, “Ian Smith Beware. Crocodile Group on Confronta- 
tion. Political. White Man is Devil.”!"> ZANU made at least one attempt 
to assassinate Ian Smith, but it was thwarted by the Rhodesian Special 
Branch.’°° 


White missionaries represented perhaps the most controversial of 
the insurgents’ targets. Missionaries in the late 1970s were especially 
vulnerable because they were dispersed throughout the countryside 
and predisposed to going unarmed at a time when even Rhodesian 
farm wives were carrying firearms. In July 1978, the Rhodesian Min- 
istry of Information published a lengthy tract that cited twelve attacks 
on church and Red Cross aid workers from 1976 onward, resulting in 


mAs indicated by Independent Television News (ITN), both ZANU and ZAPU 
claimed responsibility for this attack.'” 
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thirty-one deaths, two wounded, and one person missing and reported 
dead. The majority of these attacks were on members of Roman Catho- 
lic religious groups operating in Rhodesia, including priests, nuns, and 
a retired Catholic bishop. The deadliest of these attacks took place on 
a Pentecostal mission, the Elim mission at Vumba in the Rhodesian 
Eastern highlands, killing eight British missionaries and four children 
on June 23, 1978. Both ZAPU and ZANU were implicated in these vari- 
ous attacks, which extended from the border with Mozambique to the 
Bulawayo area.!*” 


Other criminal acts the insurgents committed included impressing 
black Africans into serving with the guerrilla forces, including con- 
scripting children. Examples include the raid on St. Albert’s Mission 
school in July 1973, during which ZANLA guerrillas abducted 273 stu- 
dents, and the ZAPU raid on the Tegwani mission, during which more 
than 400 were kidnapped.'** The insurgents were also capable of petty 
thievery. The propensity for engaging in criminal activity varied among 
insurgents and largely depended on how tolerant the local commander 
was to such activities rather than on the group’s overall governing pol- 
icy. ZIPRA was generally more disciplined and discriminating in the 
use of violence.’* Neither group appears to have used extortion as a 
means of acquiring money or sustenance, nor did they exercise vio- 
lence outside of Rhodesia proper, except in self-defense or occasional 
infighting. 


Table 4-3. Insurgent weapons, munitions, and equipment 


Nomenclature’ Description Origin(s) 
Small arms 


Tokarev (type 51) —_7.62-mm self-loading pistol, 8-round Russia, 


magazine China 
AK-47 assault rifle 7.62-mm single-shot and automatic Russia, 
(M-22) rifle, 30-round magazine China 
SKS automatic 7.62-mm single-shot carbine rifle, Russia, 
carbine (type 56) 20-round magazine China 


PPSH-41 subma- —_7.62-mm submachine gun with 35-or Russia, 
chine gun (SMG) = _71-round magazines China 
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Nomenclature? 
Lanchester SMG 


Thompson SMG 


Degtaryev light 
machine gun 


PKM machine 
gun (type 80) 


Stick grenade 
RPG-2 antitank 
launcher (M-7) 


RPG-2 antitank 
launcher (M-7) 


Description 


9-mm submachine gun, 25- or 
50-round magazine 


.45-caliber submachine gun, 20- or 
30-round magazine 


7.62 drum-fed machine gun with 
30-round magazine 


7.62-mm belt-fed machine gun 


Antipersonnel grenades 
46-mm grenade with wooden handle 


Antitank weapons 
40-mm handheld rocket launcher 


40-mm handheld rocket launcher 


Heavy weapons and antiaircraft weapons 


60-mm mortar 
DShk antiaircraft 


machine gun 


SA-7 Grail missile 
launcher 


T-34 


BTR-152 


60-mm mortar with bipod 


12.5-mm belt-fed heavy machine gun 
with 50-round canister 


72-mm handheld antiaircraft missile 


Armored vehicles 


Soviet medium tank, 76.2- or 85-mm 
gun, 26.5 tons 


Soviet wheeled armored personnel 
carrier, 9.9 tons 


* Chinese nomenclature in parentheses where applicable. 


Origin(s) 
Great 
Britain 


United 
States 


Russia 


Russia, 
Warsaw Pact 


China 


Russia 


Russia, 
Romania 


China, 
Vietnam 


Russia 


Russia 


Russia 


Russia, 
Mozambique 


Eastern Bloc nations supplied both ZIPRA and ZANLA with arma- 
ments. These armaments were frequently surplus to Soviet and Warsaw 
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Pact stocks; heavy weapons and armored vehicles, when provided, were 
of World War II vintage. ZIPRA, as the Soviet client group, generally 
had the advantage of superior and more standardized weaponry over 
ZANLA, which often operated on a shoestring budget. Table 4-3 sum- 
marizes these weapons. As indicated in the table, the insurgents also 
used a hodgepodge of Western armaments obtained through commer- 
cial purchase.'®° 


Tactical Re-evaluation 


Despite the ultimate success of the insurgents in achieving majority 
rule, their initial military efforts in the mid-to-late 1960s were not fruit- 
ful, and this initial failure led to a reevaluation and change of tactics 
and strategy by both ZAPU and ZANU. This change in course would 
ultimately play an important role in leading to the electoral victory by 
ZANU and Robert Mugabe a decade later. Brickhill noted that ZAPU’s 
military campaigns in the 1960s, which had mainly involved large, 
independent guerrilla detachments, had not been militarily success- 
ful, and by the early 1970s, it began to focus on ambush and land-mine 
warfare along the Zambezi river.'®' However, by the mid-1970s, ZAPU 
adopted a new military strategy designed to obtain a specific political 
goal—that of obtaining independence on its own terms. Specifically, 
key ZAPU officials argued that guerrilla warfare was a self-limiting 
strategy because it often just resulted in an insurgent movement gain- 
ing a seat at the negotiating table, rather than sweeping away a colonial 
power. Dumiso Dabengwa noted:'™ 


We were talking about seizing power. When we looked 
at other guerrilla wars we could see that guerrilla war- 
fare does not enable you to seize power. It only creates 
the conditions for another force to settle the question. 
We wanted to take it a step further than that, and pre- 
pare ourselves to develop our military strategy and 
gear it to the final goal of a military victory. We felt 
that guerrilla warfare on its own could not achieve 
that. What is the next step? 


The experience of the MPLA in Angola weighed heavily on ZAPU. 
The former had waged a guerrilla war that contributed to the collapse 
of the Portuguese government, yet the MPLA were almost defeated by 
the conventional military forces of South Africa.'® It was only with the 
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assistance of (conventional) Cuban forces that the MPLA was able to 


avoid defeat, a fact which was not lost upon Dabengwa:'®* 


The example of Angola was very fresh in our minds... 
We had realized that if we had to go through and take 
(our) country, we needed military forces that could 
seize power and defend it. 


Into the late 1970s, ZAPU continued to rely upon raids, ambushes, 
and mine warfare, but it began to examine Vietnamese theories and 
practice of mobile warfare to determine how best to integrate conven- 
tional and guerrilla forces.’ General Vo Nguyen Giap, the key archi- 
tect of north Vietnamese military strategy against the United States, 
noted:'° 


To keep itself in life and develop, guerrilla warfare 
has necessarily to develop into mobile warfare. This 
is a general law...If guerrilla warfare did not move to 
mobile warfare, not only the strategic task of annihi- 
lating the enemy manpower could not be carried out, 
but even guerrillas activities could not be maintained 
and extended. 


The fundamental problem is that the absence of mobility led to the 
congregation of guerrilla forces within a particular geographic area. 
This in turn led to confusion among guerrilla forces and additionally 
made them easier targets for a conventional army. These problems 
were only compounded by the fact that the guerrillas typically lack the 
training and equipment to displace a conventional force. 


These problems manifested themselves within the Rhodesian con- 
text. Dabengwa noted that by mid-1978 there was:!” 


almost a sufficient presence of guerrilla forces in most 
ZIPRA operational areas. The danger in guerrilla 
warfare if you start having too many guerrilla units in 
an area, then you create confusion and lose the initia- 
tive...We did not think it wise just to pour in as many 
guerrilla units as possible without having specific 
objectives, just to have a presence in that area. 
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Additionally, a ZIPRA platoon commander noted:'* 


By that time the unit which was operating on the 
northern side of the Khami river was in confusion. 
They were too many. They were conducting operations 
there, staying there. So the enemy located their posi- 
tions and managed to see how they carried out their 
daily activities. Then they combed them. 


The introduction by the Rhodesian forces of airborne 
“Fireforce” tactics against the lightly armed guerril- 
las, was also seriously disrupting guerrilla efforts in 
the north of the country, where ZIPRA forces had 
grown most spectacularly. At this time the units at this 
front were also facing difficulties in mounting attacks 
against the heavily defended garrisons in to which 
most Rhodesian forces had retreated. 


By the late 1970s, some ZAPU recruits had been diverted to conven- 
tional military training courses, and ZIPRA began to deploy regular 
forces armed with heavy equipment (such as various artillery pieces 
and anti-aircraft guns) with guerrilla units.’ " However, offensive and 
defensive deficiencies remained as guerrilla units lacked the infantry 
training to assault garrisons or to hold defensive positions.’ It was 
within this context that Operation Zero Hour was conceived, which 
sought to effectively integrate conventional and guerrilla forces to 
sweep away the settler state. The plan called for a coordinated assault 
featuring five regular battalions with artillery support seizing north- 
ern bridgeheads at Chirundu, Kariba, and Kanyemba to permit ZIPRA 
armored reserves to cross and drive southward. Guerrilla units operat- 
ing inside Rhodesia were assigned the mission to strike RSF and police 
installations, transportation and fuel storage facilities, and govern- 
ment offices on a broad front extending deep into the country. The 
ambitiousness of this plan is illustrated by ZIPRA’s intention to seize 
airfields in Rhodesia so that its trained pilots could fly in MiG jet air- 
craft to support the offensive.!” Moorcraft and McLaughlin claim that 
RSF cross border raids on ZIPRA delayed the planned execution of 


n By 1979, ZIPRA stood up a conventional brigade featuring a variety of Soviet equip- 
ment, including T-34 tanks, MTU-55 bridging equipment, BTR-152 armored personnel 
carriers, recoilless rifles, field guns, heavy mortars, and command cars.!” 
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Operation Zero Hour, although ultimately it was pre-empted by the 
Lancaster House talks.’ 


ZANU tactics and strategy also were subjected to significant scru- 
tiny and subsequent changes. As previously noted (and discussed in 
greater length in the next chapter), various ZANU recruits were sent to 
China for training, where they were imparted lessons on the mobiliza- 
tion and politicization of the population. Beginning in the early 1970s, 
these lessons had a significant impact on the conduct of the war, partic- 
ularly following the appointment of Josiah Tongogara, who was trained 
in China, as chief of ZANLA and ZANU secretary of defense.'“ Addi- 
tionally, the arrival of Chinese instructors at the Itumbi camp in Tan- 
zania in 1969 also played an important role in leading ZANU to adopt 
a Maoist “people’s war” strategy against the Rhodesian state. Unlike 
ZAPU, ZANU never attempted a transition toward conventional tactics. 
Furthermore, most of its attacks occurred in rural areas.!” 


The kinetic aspect of this strategy played itself out in the follow- 
ing manner: once the inhabitants in the tribal trust lands were mobi- 
lized and politicized (which created the conditions for the insurgents 
to operate from a territory),'”° ZANU insurgents proceeded to attack 
any and all institutions and individuals (black or white) deemed to 
symbolize and represent the institutions of the minority government. 
Important targets included rural outposts of the Department of Inter- 
nal Affairs (DIA) and its personnel, military, and police outposts and 
convoys, white farmers and their homesteads, tribal chiefs and head- 
men, and key infrastructure (e.g., railway lines and stations, telecom- 
munication links, power lines, road, bridges).!”” Furthermore, these 
targets were attacked primarily through the use of landmines, surprise 
attacks, ambushes, and sabotage operations.'% 


Attacking the DIA was symbolically important for ZANU. This 
government department was in charge of administering the terri- 
tory inhabited by the black African population, and the importance 
of attacking this symbol of governmental authority was noted by the 
political commissar of ZANLA:'” 


All that had to do with Internal Affairs — those white 
District Commissioners and those black District Assis- 
tants — they were important targets. If we hit them it 
was in order to try to teach the people that the struc- 
ture which supported the regime was vulnerable 
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to our attacks. The District Assistants were made to 
believe that the past regime was in no way going to 
be dismantled by anyone. They were also leading the 
people to believe that no black was ever going to be 
able to run district administration. You see, the DCs 
would go to the people and tell them that they are 
superior, they can crush the terrorists in no time. 
They used to gather the people at places like cattle 
dip tanks or at the Internal Affairs offices, and that’s 
where they would tell the people that they had enough 
strength to attack terrorism. So it was these places that 
we attacked, to show people that what the DCs are say- 
ing is false. 


Many of the DIA personnel killed by ZANLA were actually black 
Africans. Between 1974 and 1979, over 90 percent of the 304 killed were 
black.'®° 


Attacks on the DIA were also intended to signal to the populace the 
credibility of ZANLA as an alternative source of authority. Similarly, 
attacks on military posts and convoys were intended to demonstrate the 
ineffectiveness of government security forces in rural areas.'*' Ambushes 
on convoys were often carried out by fifteen to twenty ZANLA guerril- 
las, with three to four armed with RPG-7s, and the rest armed with 
AK47s. Often the first vehicles were attacked with RPG-7s, or if the ini- 
tial vehicles hit a landmine, the insurgents followed up with machine 
gun fire and RPG-7s.'** Ambushes were also carried out against civilian 
travelers and commercial vehicles, and the intent was to demonstrate 
that ZANLA could attack at the time and place of its choosing and that 
the government was unable to protect travelers in rural areas.'** 


ZANLA also employed sabotage against a variety of targets, with 
the insurgents employing a modular method of deployment. Sabo- 
tage itself was typically carried out by a specially trained team of five 
to nine members who were supported by a larger unit consisting of 
fifteen to twenty combatants armed with machine guns, RPG-7s, and 
mortars.'** The sabotage unit often used dynamite and grenades, and 
the supporting unit provided cover during an operation. Following 
the completion of a mission, the two units separated, and if the sabo- 
tage unit was assigned to a mission in another area, it would often be 
assisted by a different supporting unit.'*? Sabotage operations spread 
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government forces thin and signaled to authorities that ZANLA could 
infiltrate tribal trust lands and use them to launch operations against 
the government.'*° 


Popular Support for Resistance Movement or Insurgency 


The Rhodesian conflict was characterized by segmented loyalties 
and tacit support of the black African population. Rooted in racial and 
ethnic conflict born out of colonial roots, the bonds of support for the 
Rhodesian government outside the white European minority were ten- 
uous at best. “Coloreds’—mixed-race persons and Indian minorities— 
played little part in the outcome, although these groups were subjected 
to conscription by the government; black Africans serving in govern- 
ment positions, particularly in the RSF and the police, were all vol- 
unteers. ZAPU’s base among Ndebele-speaking tribes and ZANU’s 
base among Shona speakers is well understood. One Shona group, the 
Karanga tribe from Victoria Province, offers a poignant illustration of 
division among insurgents and government supporters, for it is from 
this tribe that the white Europeans had traditionally recruited native 
colonial troops and police. However, the insurgents also recruited suc- 
cessfully from this tribe, so it was not uncommon for a family to have 
relatives fighting on both sides.'*’ 


As noted previously, ZANU elicited popular support through pun- 
gwes, which were nocturnal rallies designed to politicize and mobilize the 
population. As one ZANLA political commissar noted:'** 


[T]hese pungwes were intended to really politicize 
the masses. We used to take these lectures and teach 
them, explain to the masses stage by stage during the 
night...With all the regime’s soldiers around, if it was 
done during the day that could mean disaster. 


Upon arrival to a village, a combat unit would organize a pungwe 
with the help of mujibas, who were youths who assisted with the resis- 
tance effort. In particular, a newly arrived unit would consult with muji- 
bas to ascertain the political attitudes of the local residents and to learn 
the movements of government forces. Additionally, they instructed the 
mujibas to inform local residents that a pungwe was to be held in the 
evening, with attendance mandatory. Those who did not attend were 
regarded as collaborators with the Smith regime.'*® 
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Pungwes served as a means to continually politicize and mobilize a 
village. They were held three or four times a week while a combat unit 
was in the area, and once the unit left, they recommenced once a new 
unit arrived within a week to ten days.’ ° Security was provided by 
mujibas and guerrillas, who were typically stationed a kilometer away, 
and during the pungwe itself, ZANLA guerrillas led villagers in sing- 
ing Chimurenga songs that emphasized various grievances and why the 
struggle was necessary. Participants often drank beer and ate food col- 
lected from local inhabitants. 


Notably, participants were subjected to speeches from various 
junior-level commissars staffed with the combat unit organizing the 
pungwe. For instance, the assigned political commissar emphasized var- 
ious grievances, and rather than discuss abstract political and ideologi- 
cal issues, he often emphasized tangible issues such as unequal access 
to fertile land. It was often noted that whites took their land and forced 
local residents to make do with substandard land in tribal trust lands.’ 
Additionally, the political commissar noted that medical care was poor, 
and the education provided to village children was of low quality and 
would only prepare them for menial tasks.’ This discussion typically 
reemphasized themes encoded in Chimurenga songs, and the political 
commissar would note that liberation would bring improved access to 
land, employment, and government services.'”* 


ZAPU guerrillas frowned on pungwes, viewing them as “superfi- 
cial and dangerous,”'”’ and preferred to interact with the population 
through their clandestine party structures—a remnant from the early 
1960s when ZAPU had been a legal political party. Both ZANLA and 
ZIPRA relied on mujibas.? Children as young as five years old could 
be mujibas. The ZANLA mujibas were motivated by the exploitation 
they observed of their parents and by the lack of adequate secondary 


° Moorcraft and McLaughlin claimed that Zimbabwean guerrillas spent up to 
80 percent of their time mobilizing the populace. While the authors did not indicate 
whether the guerrillas were from ZANLA or ZIPRA, it is clear that the authors were refer- 
ring to the former because ZIPRA guerrillas did not attempt to politicize the populace. 
ZAPU interactions with the populace were handled by party officials rather than by the 
guerrillas.’ 


P Surprisingly, the term “mujibas” is of Slavic origin, as it is derived from the term 
“mujiva,” which referred to individuals who were too young to join Marshall Tito’s com- 
munist guerrillas in Yugoslavia during World War II. However, they still assisted in other 
ways, such as serving as messengers or interlocutors with the population and serving as the 
“eyes and ears” of the guerrillas.'° 
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education in rural areas, and these themes were reinforced by politi- 
cal education they were subjected to by ZANLA commanders (ZANLA 
mujibas did not receive military training nor did they carry arms).'*” 


Mujibas also acted as scouts, providing an early-warning mechanism 
for the guerrillas, and ran messages as needed. Regarding the former, 
mujibas sometimes used drums to provide advanced warning of enemy 
approaches, as one former ZANLA political commissar noted:'* 


Well you know that saying: Action speaks louder than 
words. You'd find from the action of these mujibas — 
and their intelligence, of course — as to the way one 
reports to you on situations and developments. That 
would tell you if someone could be a good mujiba. Also, 
it was not only the way of doing reconnaissance that was 
important; it was also the way of giving the message. 
During the war it was important to give a message in a 
way in which one who is not a local of that area would 
not know what is taking place. That is why we some- 
times used the drum. Say an enemy is approaching a 
village or an encampment where the guerrillas were 
nearby, then the drums could be a warning. There 
were different kinds of beats, so you could easily detect 
that, that beat means this thing. For the enemy’s intel- 
ligence they relied on these walkie talkies and that was 
a problem to us. So often we discovered walkie talkies 
that had been given to the people so as to report on us. 
But our intelligence was better because we trusted the 
masses. In areas where the masses were united it would 
be very difficult for any enemy agents to infiltrate. 


Mujibas also played a fundamental role in exchanging messages 
with combat units and, in the process, convey tactical and targeting 
information. Specifically, upon arriving to a village, a combat unit 
would contact mwjibas, who would identify the combat unit based upon 
the coded message left behind by a previous unit, who would also leave 
behind instructions on targets and tactics along with information on 
arms caches and routes taken by ZANLA personnel.’ Mujibas also 
provided ZANLA with information on the movement and strength of 
enemy forces and their direction of travel. Speaking of the mujzbas, the 
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defense correspondent for the Rhodesian Broadcasting Corporation 
noted:*”° 


Was their intelligence good? Amazingly so. Oh, shit — 
that mujiba system. It was those houts — mostly teenag- 
ers — who were ostensibly herding cattle, or whatever. 
Those houts, they knew exactly what was going on, 
exactly where the army was going and why. For exam- 
ple, they’d see a troopie loading beer crates — next 
thing you knew the word was back that the soldiers are 
off to drink beer. Yeah, they evolved a very, very good 
intelligence system with those mujibas. 


The ZANLA mujibas also operated what was known as the “bush 
telegraph,” by carrying messages over long distances, for instance from 
Salisbury to Umtali, a distance of 262 kilometers.* One official from 
the Rhodesian Intelligence Corp noted:?” 


Their bush telegraph — that word of mouth network 
— was by far superior to our intelligence. They knew 
exactly what the Security Forces were doing, virtu- 
ally 24 hours a day, through their runners, the sym- 
pathizers, the mujibas. Those mujibas would give 
the errs [terrorists] logistics, troop movements, troop 
strengths, and that was one of their greatest attributes 
as far as intelligence was concerned. 


The female counterpart to a mujiba was known as a chimbwidows, 
and they often collected and cooked food for the guerrillas and washed 
their clothes. Yet above and beyond these more menial tasks, chimbwid- 
ows engaged in other gendered activities that assisted with collection 
efforts, such as serving as “honey traps” and consolers, as indicated by 
one ZANLA political commissar:?” 


It was very difficult for us to know how the enemy forces 
were staying inside a camp or how they were perform- 
ing their duties; it was easier for the people to go and 
reconnoiter. For example, if it was a police camp, we 


4 Mujibas carried out other duties as well, such as carrying various war material for 
ZANLA guerrillas. They also collected food, soap, clothing, and blankets for the guerrillas 
and would advise ZANLA personnel not to accept food and clothing from certain indi- 
viduals, given concerns that donated items may have been poisoned.” 
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could send a woman — one of those women we called 
chimbwidows. We could send her, then she could be 
proposed by a policeman, and during their love affairs 
she can persuade him to tell her all the duties they 
carry out in the camp, how they are deployed, their 
ammunition, and eventually when that chimbwidow 
comes back to our base she can tell us all the infor- 
mation which she will have been given by that police- 
man. Then, automatically we will find it very easy to 
attack that camp. After that, when we have attacked 
the camp, some masses would go and try and feel pity 
for those soldiers or policeman who have been killed 
there and they would seem to be crying for their chil- 
dren. Yet they would be going to count the number 
of casualties. They can even help bury them but they 
would be counting the dead. Then they would come 
and tell us all the information they had learned. 


They also carried war materiel, as noted by an official with the Rho- 
desian Intelligence Corps:? 


And Pll tell you something — it wasn’t just the young 
boys who were involved. They had a lot of women 
working with them. I remember this one time we were 
sitting on an OP one day and there was this junior 
troopie, sitting with me. I said: Do you notice anything 
unusual about the group of women — there were five 
of them — walking down the path? And he said: Yes, 
they're all carrying water down to the river. I said: 
Well, anything else? And he said no. I said: They’re all 
pregnant, and they all look as though they’re the same 
distance gone — don’t you think there is something sus- 
picious about that? So we went down to check it out. 
Land mines. Under their jumpers. It was incredible. 
And they’re heavy, those things. Incredible. Five of 
the buggers. Ten land mines. One down their backs 
and one around the front, on rope. So I’d say that the 
women were pretty involved. 


By 1979, as its reach across the Rhodesian countryside expanded, 
ZANLA claimed fifty thousand mujibas.*°° ZANLA was also able to 
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foster mobilization and public acceptance of its activities through access- 
ing and exploiting informal sources of legitimacy, such as spirit medi- 
ums and Shona tribal chiefs. A number of chiefs supported ZANLA, 
and such support facilitated various forms of popular assistance to the 
guerrillas. In particular, supportive chiefs instructed their followers to 
provide guerrillas with shelter, food, medicine, and intelligence, and 
once they obtained a chief’s support, ZANLA insurgents were able to 
conduct themselves freely in areas controlled by the chief without fear 
of being reported to the security forces.*”° 


However, it had been a long-standing practice of various Rhodesian 
governments to coopt the support of chiefs who, in return for salaries 
and insignias, dampened the fervor of black nationalism.*°’ A notewor- 
thy supporter of the government was Chief Jeremiah Sigireta Chirau, 
who along with Abel Muzorewa, Ndabaningi Sithole, and Ian Smith 
established the Executive Council in 1979. A decent number of chiefs 
supported a proposal in the early 1970s, which would have legitimized 
Rhodesia in exchange for a promise of eventual majority rule, a proposal 
which was largely rejected by most of the black population.*” Yet of 184 
(of 245 total) chiefs that were interviewed, forty-four supported the pro- 
posals (and eighty-seven rejected, with the remainder not answering or 
abstaining).?" 


One chief who opposed the government indicated that supportive 
chiefs provided valuable tactical information to the government: 


The Smith regime only wanted chiefs of their choice 
so that they could become his puppets. Smith wanted 
chiefs who accepted money offers, since these people 
would not stand to oppose the government’s policies. 
Instead they would connive with the government. The 
regime wanted chiefs who did not know their politi- 
cal rights, those who during the liberation war would 
locate the freedom fighters’ bases so that they could 
be bombed. Certain chiefs did this because they were 
sell-outs. They were puppet chiefs. All those chiefs 
have been used by the regime at the expense of their 
own people. That is why I had to reject all the govern- 
ment’s offers like a girl who rejects a boy’s advances, at 
first sight and outright. 
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Spirit mediums were individuals through whom—it was believed— 
ancestors communicated to the living, and their importance in foster- 
ing legitimacy for ZANLA was noted by Bloch:*"! 


When the ZANLA guerrillas entered Zimbabwe, they 
realized that if they were to be successful they would 
have to be seen to be liberators by the people whom 
they had come to free. It was not in terms of the politi- 
cal analyses of socialist theoreticians that their actions 
would appear legitimate but in terms of the political 
ideas and interpretations of history of the peasants of 
Zimbabwe themselves...The Shona have always seen 
the relation between their past and their present as 
mediated by their ancestors. The young fighters there- 
fore had to enter into a dialogue with these ancestors, 
to justify and explain their actions and to seek ances- 
tral help. 


Spirit mediums provided advice on where to travel and cache arms 
and even about strategy.”!* The most influential medium was that of 
Nehanda. The latter was herself a spirit medium who was hanged in 
1898 and, before her death, indicated that her children would liberate 
the country.*!’ The importance of Nehanda, and spirit mediums more 
generally, for mobilization was noted by Josiah Tungamirai, a ZANLA 
commander:*"* 


When we started the war the spirit mediums helped 
with recruitment. In the villages they are so power- 
ful. If they tell their children they shouldn’t go and 
join us they won’t. When we wanted to go and open a 
new operational zone we would have to approach the 
mediums first. Mbuya Nehanda was the most impor- 
tant and influential recruit in those early days. Once 
the children, the boys and girls in the area, knew 
that Nehanda had joined the war, they came in large 
numbers. 


Furthermore, Krieger noted:?!° 


The mediums and the guerrillas made a pact. The 
mediums would deliver peasant support and the guer- 
rillas promised that if they were successful in war they 
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would reverse discriminatory legislation ‘that limited 
the development and freedom of the peasantry’ and, 
most importantly, they would return the land to the 
peasants. Thus began a process that culminated in 
the symbolic establishment of the guerrillas as the 
successors of the chiefs. ‘Indeed they may be called 
the chiefs’ legitimate successors because, like all legiti- 
mate rulers, they were installed by the mhondoro [spir- 
its of deceased chiefs]. Apart from their recruiting of 
the peasantry to the resistance, the legitimization of 
this succession was the most important contribution 
the mhondoro mediums made to the war.’ The medi- 
ums, by allowing ‘this new feature in the experience 
of the peasantry, the guerrillas, to be assimilated to 
established symbolic categories, facilitated the guerril- 
las acceptance by the population. 


Derided as “witchdoctors” by Ian Smith, Pandya noted that Rhode- 
sian authorities were too late in recognizing the importance of the spirit 
mediums:*'® 


The white authorities, however, initially failed to 
understand the cultural beliefs of the black people 
and for the most part underestimated the significant 
influence the spirit mediums had on the population. 
As was the case with the tribal chiefs, whoever gained 
the support of the spirit mediums also secured the sup- 
port of the population. ZANU and ZANLA, aware of 
their own cultural heritage, did not waste time in con- 
tacting and gaining the support of the spirit mediums. 
Once the spirit mediums had indicated their support 
for “the struggle,” their followers automatically joined 
the campaign, thereby assisting ZANU and ZANLA 
in their mobilization process. As the campaign pro- 
gressed, the authorities realized the importance of the 
spirit mediums and the following they had. So they 
“created” spirit mediums who would support them. 
These measures failed as it did not take long for the 
Shonas to identify the long-established spirit mediums 
from those “created” by the authorities. 
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In addition to the success of the mujiba network and its ability to 
gain the support of various spirit mediums and tribal chiefs, strong 
demographic trends assisted the insurgents’ mobilization. Forty thou- 
sand black African Rhodesians came of age each year in the mid to late 
1970s, and a substantial number of military-age youth had joined the 
ranks of displaced persons and refugees in the front line states. Others 
exfiltrated with assistance from insurgent networks to join the rapidly 
expanding ZIPRA and ZANLA forces in their training camps.?”” 


The breadth of popular support for the insurgents was useful not 
only in helping them avoid detection by government security forces but 
also in identifying suspected government informers who might betray 
them.*'* Until 1972, the network of informers operating for the Rho- 
desian Special Branch had been extraordinarily effective in detecting 
and capturing ZANU and ZAPU guerrillas attempting to penetrate the 
cordon sanitaire along the border between Rhodesia and Zambia. The 
informers killed some insurgents and captured the rest so that they 
could be tried in court. ZANLA’s incursion into northeast Rhodesia 
minimized the informers’ effectiveness. The insurgents built a clan- 
destine infrastructure for more than a year without being detected, 
using techniques learned from FRELIMO and ZAPU cadres who had 
reverted to ZANU in the wake of the Chikerema/FROLIZI schism 
of 1970. As Cilliers puts it, in 1972, the “Special Branch network of 
paid informers and police patrols ... came close to total collapse in a 
matter of weeks.”?!9 ZANLA was gradually able to spread its influence 
southwest through the northeastern TTL toward Salisbury. By 1974, 
the Chiweshe TTL had become so dominated by ZANLA that the Rho- 
desian government moved its entire population of fifty thousand into 
protected villages.**° 
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CHAPTER 5. 
EXTERNAL SUPPORT 


Although China and the Soviet Union were the main sponsors of 
the Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU) and the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (ZAPU), respectively, other countries played 
a supporting role in providing aid to the two liberation movements. A 
1975 document released by the Rhodesian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
noted that the training of small numbers of ZAPU and ZANU per- 
sonnel also occurred in Bulgaria, Cuba, North Korea, Algeria, Ghana, 
Egypt, and Tanzania,' and the training of Zimbabwe People’s Revolu- 
tionary Army (ZIPRA) personnel is alleged to also have occurred in 
East Germany”? and Czechoslovakia.* Other East Bloc and non-aligned 
nations cited as having provided training and weapons to the insur- 
gents include Yugoslavia, Romania, and Ethiopia.° 


Tanzania, Zambia, Botswana, Mozambique, and Angola, the so- 
called “front line states,” played vital roles in facilitating and enabling 
the insurgencies against the minority regime in Rhodesia. The two 
insurgent groups maintained offices and training camps in neighbor- 
ing countries and launched operations from these territories, and vital 
supply routes passed through neighboring countries. In the case of 
ZANLA, the organization maintained three types of camps in neigh- 
boring countries: base camps, transit camps, and staging posts.° A base 
camp housed approximately twenty thousand to thirty-five thousand 
individuals and was run by a camp commander, who was assisted by a 
political commissar and education, logistics, and medical officers.’ The 
political commissar was responsible for the political training of the 
camp population and, in particular, making sure the latter was “woke” 
with respect to the oppression and inequality experienced by the black 
population in Rhodesia. The entire camp population was divided into 
groups of fifty or sixty people for political training, which occurred 
every day for two hours.” 


Transit camps were much smaller and served a dual purpose. First, 
guerrillas heading into Rhodesia were issued supplies at such camps, 


a The document released by the Rhodesian Ministry of Foreign Affairs also noted 
that East Germany printed and circulated the ZAPU newsletter, The Zimbabwe Review.’ 


b Additionally, the security officer for the camp made sure that the camp’s water sup- 
ply was not poisoned, collaborators had not infiltrated the camp, and sentries were posted 
a half kilometer away from the camp. Furthermore, the education officer was responsible 
for youth education in the camps, with syllabi developed by ZANU’s education committee, 
and textbooks were published by the printing division at ZANU’s Publicity and Informa- 
tion Department in Maputo, Mozambique.* 
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and they served as a rest stop for guerrillas returning from Rhodesia.° 
Staging posts represented the last point of debarkation for ZANLA 
personnel heading into Rhodesia, and at these locations, guerrillas 
obtained instructions on their deployment and actions to take once 
inside Rhodesia." 


Of note is that at varying times different regional leaders could 
effectively threaten to shut down the liberation struggle or otherwise 
significantly impact the campaign against Rhodesia if they disagreed 
with ZANU or ZAPU leaders’ decisions on strategy or organizational 
matters or if the conflict was deemed detrimental to national interests. 
For instance, factionalism (both within and between the two insurgent 
groups) was a persistent complaint of regional leaders. In the early 
1970s, Kenneth Kaunda threatened to expel ZAPU from Zambia after 
infighting broke out at ZAPU camps in Zambia.'! Additionally, in the 
mid-1970s, after the imprisoned ZANU Central Committee dismissed 
Ndabaningi Sithole from his leadership position for denouncing vio- 
lence, Samora Machel, the head of Frente de Libertacao de Mocam- 
bique (Mozambique Liberation Front, or FRELIMO) and the first 
president of Mozambique, threatened to shut down the war effort if 
Sithole was deposed.'*¢ 


Another important event that demonstrated the insurgents oper- 
ated in neighboring territory only on the sufferance of regional leaders 
was the 1975 assassination of Herbert Chitepo in Zambia. Suspicion 
immediately fell on ZANU. Zambia imprisoned nearly every member 
of ZANU’s leadership and the high command of the Zimbabwe Afri- 
can National Liberation Army (ZANLA) after the assassination, and 
ZANU’s offices in Zambia and Tanzania were shuttered. Additionally, 
ZANU military recruits in Mozambique were disarmed and isolated 
from Robert Mugabe and Edgar Tekere, who were ZANU’s only politi- 
cal leaders in Mozambique." Lastly, after the devastation wrought on 
regional countries by the Rhodesian armed forces in the late 1970s, 
regional leaders put significant pressure on the leaders of ZAPU and 
ZANU to reach an agreement at the Lancaster House talks in 1979.° 


© A section typically served six to eight months within Rhodesia before returning to a 
transit camp for rest and to replenish supplies.° 


4 At this time, many insurgent operations against Rhodesia were launched from 
Mozambique. 


© There are indications that regional leaders issued an ultimatum to the leaders of 
ZANU and ZAPU suggesting that they would not be able to return if they did not reach an 
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Additionally, both the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) often had to seek the approval of regional actors before 
lending assistance to ZAPU and ZANU. For instance, China had to 
obtain permission from President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania to per- 
mit Chinese personnel to train insurgents in Tanzania," and after host 
countries exhibited opposition at a 1975 military conference in Mozam- 
bique, the Soviet Union began to minimize its role in support of Zim- 
babwe People’s Army (ZIPA).'® Hence, given the important role played 
by regional countries and other actors, such as the Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU), before discussing Soviet and Chinese sponsor- 
ship of ZAPU and ZANU, respectively, the next section discusses the 
role played by various regional actors. 


THE ORGANISATION OF AFRICAN UNITY 


The OAU formed in 1963, and its overarching role was to present a 
Pan-Africanist' face to the world and lobby for international support in 
the ongoing struggles for independence and majority rule in countries 
across the continent. In Africa, it became the legitimizer of national- 
ist movements, and in an effort to promote unity among national lib- 
eration movements within a conflict, it generally recognized a single 
nationalist movement. In the case of Rhodesia, that entity was ZAPU. A 
critical component of the OAU was its Liberation Committee, based in 
Tanzania. The Liberation Committee, which worked under the guid- 
ance of a governing board of OAU member states, closely collaborated 
with the government of Tanzania and its designated officials and struc- 
tures to provide funding, logistical support, training, and publicity to 
all recognized liberation movements. Kempton noted that although 
OAU funding was typically modest, more important was the legiti- 
macy and access to the territories of member states that official OAU 


agreement in London." 


f Pan-Africanism has been described as “an intellectual and political outlook among 
African and Afro-Americans who regarded Africans and people of African descent as 
homogeneous. . . . This outlook led to a feeling of racial solidarity and a new self-aware- 
ness and caused Afro-Americans to look upon Africa as their real ‘homeland, without 
necessarily thinking of a physical return to Africa.” As a political movement, it promoted 
the political unity of Africa and emphasized the cultural unity of the continent. Its origins 
can be dated to the first Pan-African congress in London in 1900, which was attended 
by approximately thirty delegates, primarily from England and the West Indies but also 
including a few African Americans.” 
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recognition conferred. Additionally, the leaders of the African Front 
Line States, particularly Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere, sought 
to exercise leverage over the Zimbabwean insurgents by attempting to 
control the flow of weapons and training through the OAU Liberation 
Committee." 


TANZANIA 


President Julius Nyerere was a vigorous supporter of majority rule 
in Rhodesia. At the start of December 1974, talks in Lusaka involv- 
ing nationalist leaders and Rhodesian and South African officials, he 
stated:”” 


We are not here to discuss whether there should be 
majority rule before independence. Neither should we 
discuss majority rule in ten or five years, but immedi- 
ate majority rule. All that is negotiable should be about 
how, by what steps, and with what timing indepen- 
dence on the basis of majority rule will be established. 
If the principle of majority rule is not accepted then 
the basis for a Rhodesian constitutional conference 
does not exist. There will be no cessation of the guer- 
rilla war until Smith crosses the Rubicon by accepting 
this principle. 


Nyerere backed up such statements by making Tanzanian territory 
available to train insurgents. ZANLA operated a camp at Itumbi, which 
opened in 1965 and had the capacity to train approximately two hun- 
dred insurgents, and in 1969, it featured Chinese instructors.” In 1971, 
Itumbi was replaced by a camp at Mgagao, and during the latter parts 
of the war, Mgagao served to train instructors who were then deployed 
to camps in Mozambique to train combatants.*! Meanwhile, ZAPU 
operated a camp at Morogoro that included Soviet instructors.” 


Tanzanian officials also worked closely with their Zambian counter- 
parts to establish other camps in Tanzania as training sites for insur- 
gents from Zimbabwe. In early 1967, it was decided to utilize a camp at 
Kingolwira to train Zimbabwean recruits on a rotational basis, with one 
hundred ZAPU insurgents undergoing training followed up by a simi- 
lar number of ZANU recruits.** Another camp was set up at Kongwa 
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while a transit camp was set up in Chunya for insurgents returning 
from training and awaiting deployment.” 


Officials from the two countries also arranged for the transport of 
Zimbabwean recruits from Francistown in Botswana to camps in Tan- 
zania via Zambia. These recruits entered Zambia by first traveling to 
Botswana because the Rhodesia—Zambia border became highly mili- 
tarized following the Unilateral Declaration of Independence (UDI). 
Once the insurgents were inside Zambia, Zambian authorities informed 
their Tanzanian counterparts to indicate the number of militants ready 
for training in Tanzania. Once the required recruitment forms were 
filled out, the militants entered Tanzania through the Nakonde-Tun- 
duma border point, and they returned to Zambia through the same 
location.” 


ZAMBIA 


President Kenneth Kaunda took an obvious interest in the Rhode- 
sian conflict given Zambia’s long border and history with Rhodesia. 
Immediately following independence, Kaunda indicated that Zambia 
would support the struggle for majority rule in southern Africa:*° 


The basic aim of Zambia’s foreign policy is to secure 
peace, freedom and prosperity through justice at home 
and to maximize our contribution to world peace and 
the welfare of mankind .. . Under our policy . . . we 
cannot hold our heads high before the rest of the 
world unless we take our full part in helping those of 
our brothers and sisters [in southern Africa] currently 
struggling to free themselves from racial oppression 
and minority exploitation. We shall continue to give 
them all the support we can. 


This stance though did not simply reflect one of principles. It also 
reflected the view among Zambia’s leaders that the country’s contin- 
ued independence was inimical with the continuance of colonial and 
minority rule based upon racial hierarchy in surrounding countries.?’ 
However, as was the case with Botswana (see below), Zambia had to 
tread carefully because its economy was highly integrated with Rho- 
desia’s. For instance, in 1965, nearly its entire bilateral trade through 
the ports of Beira (in Mozambique), Lourenco Marques (present-day 
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Maputo in Mozambique), and various South African ports was trans- 
ported by Rhodesia railways.”* In fact, its southern neighbor purchased 
93 percent of its exports and supplied 33 percent of Zambia’s merchan- 
dise imports.** Additionally, Rhodesia supplied much of the country’s 
energy needs, including 95 percent of its coal requirements, 90 percent 
of its oil and petroleum products, and much of its electric power (from 
the Kariba South Bank hydroelectric power station).°° 


However, the country’s leadership concluded that Zambia’s econ- 
omy would always remain vulnerable as long as Rhodesia, Angola, and 
Mozambique were ruled by colonial powers or minority regimes, and 
hence support for national liberation movements in those countries 
was seen as consistent with the country’s long-term economic inter- 
ests.*! Additionally, Zambia supported various liberation movements to 
not lose face with other African countries, as indicated in 1965 by one 
cabinet official:*” 


Withdrawing our support from the freedom fighters 
would be in conflict with the avowed aims of the OAU 
and other self-respecting states in Africa, apart from 
being in violation of our fundamental principles upon 
which Zambia was founded. Such actions would also 
make Zambia one of the most sinister nations that have 
ever polluted the pages of history of the independence 
movements in Africa. Zambia has the moral duty to 
help in the historic movement of wiping out colonial- 
ism in favor of the democratizing process. 


The country provided various forms of support to both ZAPU and 
ZANU. In 1965, the government purchased a new office building in 
Lusaka to house the African Liberation Center, which provided office 
space to a variety of liberation movements. The director of the center 
worked closely with the OAU Liberation Committee to funnel recruits 
to training camps.** The country also provided right of passage and 
transportation facilities for the transport of insurgents to training 
camps in Tanzania and outside of Africa, as well as the shipment of 
war materiel.”* It also served as a transit point for insurgents returning 
from training in other countries,” and the government made avail- 
able broadcasting equipment for use by Zimbabwean insurgents. In 
1966, ZAPU was permitted to broadcast from the Zambia Broadcasting 
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Services, while in the same year, ZANU was permitted to use the facili- 
ties at Radio Zambia.*° 


Furthermore, while there were a number of insurgent camps in 
the country, in general Zambian authorities did not permit insurgent 
training in the country owing to fears of Rhodesian reprisal attacks.*” 
Instead, as discussed in the previous section, Zambian officials worked 
closely with their Tanzanian counterparts to establish training camps 
in Tanzania. There were, however, a number of transit camps in Zam- 
bia, prominent among which were those at Chikumbi, Mboroma, 
Mkushi, and Lusaka West.** Additionally, Pandya noted that the Chi- 
fombo camp on the border with Mozambique was a ZANU camp that 
housed between nine thousand and thirteen thousand people, and it 
served as a transit camp and training site.”*® 


The latter fact indicates that some insurgent training did indeed 
occur in Zambia. Chongo noted that some training also occurred at 
Chikumbi.*° In any case, Rhodesia launched a number of air attacks 
against various camps in Zambia. In October 1978, Rhodesia attacked 
Chikumbi and Mkushi, with hundreds killed in the operation. Mkushi 
served as a training site for girls, and there are indications that ZAPU’s 
main communications center was housed at Chikumbi and that various 
weapons (including SAM-3 anti-aircraft missiles and surface-to-surface 
rocket launchers) were stored at the camps.*' Other attacks included a 
March 1978 raid on a suspected ZIPRA camp in Kavalamanja village 
in Luangwa District; a November 1978 aerial bombing of a suspected 
ZAPU base west of Lusaka; aerial bombings of ZAPU refugee camps in 
February and April 1979; and the bombing by Rhodesian warplanes of 
a ZAPU guerrilla camp in Kalomo.” 


These and other attacks were intended to prevent infiltration into 
Rhodesia from Zambia. Interestingly, infiltration across the Zambezi 
river had early proved problematic for ZANLA, as various factors inhib- 
ited the use of the Rhodesian territory on the other side of the river 
as a rear area for further infiltration deeper into Rhodesia. Tongogara 
noted that:*° 


They [the insurgents] found few people in the area 
on the Rhodesian side who could provide them with 
food, shelter and information. The combatants walked 
for between two and five days through forbidding and 
thick bush before they reached the first villages. In this 
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area there was a shortage of water, it was excessively 
hot, dangerous animals were many and most impor- 
tant, the security forces, who saw the main threat as 
coming from Zambia, had set up a cordon sanitaire 
with camps along the Rhodesian side of the river. 


Such difficulties led Tongogara and other ZANLA commanders to 
conclude it was necessary to set up another front in the Tete province 
in Mozambique:** 


We realized that we could not carry on because when 
you are in a revolutionary war you first have to have 
a strong rear base and then you endeavor to create 
a strong front. These things have to work cohesively. 
If the rear is weak the front cannot be strong. So we 
discovered that we were doing a very good job inside, 
according to that time — it was the beginning — but the 
rear was weaker than the front, despite the hardship 
of the front. We discovered that we could not continue 
with the war like that and win. So ZANU and ZANLA 
decided they must go through Tete. 


Rhodesia took other punitive measures against Zambia. In January 
1973, Rhodesia closed its border with Zambia to punish it for allow- 
ing its territory to be used to launch attacks against Rhodesia. This 
move forced Zambia to seek alternative routes and sources for the nine 
hundred thousand tons of imports and four hundred thousand tons of 
exports that passed through the Rhodesia—Zambia border.*® 


Lastly, it is important to note that Kaunda was a leading force 
behind seeking a unification of the ZAPU-ZANU nationalist effort. 
He strongly felt that tension between ZAPU and ZANU was counter- 
productive and the energy spent quarreling with each other could be 
much better spent fighting the Smith government. Partly because of 
ZAPU’s preponderance of official recognition across Africa and the 
policy of détente toward South Africa in 1976, Kaunda favored ZAPU 
and its leader, Joshua Nkomo. 
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ANGOLA 


Following its independence from Portugal in the mid-1970s, Angola 
began to play a prominent role in the conflict in Rhodesia, particularly 
with respect to ZAPU. In 1977, Angolan authorities agreed to the estab- 
lishment of a ZIPRA training camp near Luena, in eastern Angola.*® 
The camp was staffed by both Soviet and Cuban military personnel, 
and the former eventually consisted of specialists in tactical training, 
small arms, engineering, topography, and fire-range equipment. The 
Soviet contingent was at one point led by Lt. Col. Vyacheslav Zverev, 
who had been a commander of a training battalion in the Turkestan 
military district, and the training program was developed in coordi- 
nation with the Cubans.‘” Ben Matiwaza was the ZIPRA camp com- 
mander, and every two months, two thousand ZAPU personnel would 
arrive from Zambia.** In late February 1979, Rhodesian and South Afri- 
can aircraft bombed the camp, resulting in the deaths of 192 ZAPU 
fighters, and hundreds more were injured. Also among the dead were 
six Cuban instructors and one Soviet warrant officer. 


Angola also served as a transshipment point for Soviet aid to ZIPRA. 
In particular, Mavhunga noted that beginning in July 1978, convoys of 
armored vehicles left southern Angola for Zambia. Additionally, ZIPRA 
personnel trained in Angola had use of T-34 tanks, MTU-55 bridg- 
ing equipment, BTR-152 armored personnel carriers, and BM-14 and 
BM-21 multiple-rocket launchers.” 


BOTSWANA 


Botswana gained its independence in 1966, and from the start, it was 
placed in a difficult position with respect to the conflict in Rhodesia. It 
was essentially surrounded by white minority regimes in South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and southwest Africa (which became Namibia in 1990), and 
it was economically dependent on the first two countries. In particular, 
it relied on South Africa and Rhodesia for the importation of manufac- 
tured goods, cereal grains, and other important foodstuffs, while the 
two countries also were important markets for beef and other animal 
products from Botswana.” Notably, Rhodesian railways ran through 
Botswana but was owned and managed by Rhodesia, and Botswana was 
reliant on the railway to transport its goods to seaports in South Africa. 
This dependence led a one-time foreign minister of Botswana to claim 
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that the country’s regional geopolitical context was comparable to 
being “under the belly of a whale.”*! 


Hence, shortly after independence, Botswana took a realistic 
approach toward the brewing insurgency in Rhodesia, as the country 
did not allow its territory to be used as a refuge or base of operations 
for Zimbabwean resistance movements. This stance was communicated 
by President Seretse Khama in a speech to the National Assembly six 
days after independence:” 


My government will not interfere in the internal affairs 
of other countries and will not tolerate interference in 
Botswana’s affairs by other countries. In particular, we 
will not permit Botswana to be used as a base for the 
organization or direction of violent activities directed 
against other states and we will expect reciprocal treat- 
ment from our neighbors. 


Botswanan fears were crystalized following the August 1967 engage- 
ment involving thirty-three ZAPU and South African African National 
Congress (ANC) insurgents and Rhodesian troops, which saw the 
insurgents use Botswana as a refuge. Both South Africa and Rhodesia 
threatened reprisals and a hot pursuit of the guerrillas, which prompted 
Botswana to round up and deport the insurgents to Zambia.”’ However, 
by the mid- to late 1970s, thousands of Zimbabweans, many of whom 
were ZAPU recruits, streamed into Botswana, with inflows increasing 
from 5,712 in 1976 to 25,300 in 1978.°* These entrants were accom- 
modated at transit centers in Selibe Phikwe and Francistown and at a 
refugee camp at Dukwi. 


The discovery of diamonds in the country in 1969 and the com- 
mencement of production two years later enabled the country to 
develop a degree of economic independence from South Africa, which 
was evidenced by its signing of the April 1969 Lusaka Manifesto, which 
acknowledged the use of violence as a legitimate final option for black 
majorities to gain independence in southern Africa.* Nonetheless, 
the country did not permit the presence of ZAPU or ZANU training 
camps on its territory, although it allowed insurgent movements to set 
up administrative offices in the country. By the late 1970s, the govern- 
ment turned a blind eye toward the activity of insurgent groups in the 
country, as it grew tired of persistent border skirmishes and Rhodesian 
forays into the country.”° 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


In the early to mid-1960s, South African strategists were primarily 
concerned with the “black peril” of African nationalism, rather than 
the “red menace” of communism.” Surrounding territories were seen 
as a buffer against black-ruled states. This threat perception changed 
with the appointment of P. W. Botha as minister of defense in 1966. 
The new minister located the threats to South Africa within a cold war 
context and, in particular, viewed South Africa as playing an important 
role in countering the Soviet threat to the West.** Hence, a buffer was 
still needed, but now to keep communist forces and influences as far 
away as possible from South Africa. 


South Africa began providing military assistance to Rhodesia in 
1967, when South African paramilitary police were deployed into Rho- 
desia to assist with combat against ZAPU forces and the South African 
ANC in the Wankie and Sepolilo campaigns.” Additionally, between 
January 1968 and August 1975, South Africa provided a variety of 
equipment to Rhodesia, including various aircrafts (Vampires, Dako- 
tas, and Alouette II helicopters), weapons (rifles, shotguns, machine 
guns, rocket launchers, cannons, mortars, etc.) and vehicles.” In the 
mid-1970s, South Africa was also deploying various personnel, includ- 
ing helicopter pilots and technicians, and was providing assistance in 
the construction of five new military airfields. By 1978, South Africa 
was also deploying troops in southern Rhodesia, and in 1979, it was sup- 
porting Rhodesian raids into Zambia and Mozambique.*! 


South Africa also provided substantial financial and economic 
assistance to Rhodesia. In 1975-76, it financed 50 percent of the Rho- 
desian defense budget, and in 1979, the New York Times reported that 
South Africa was covering 40 percent of the $2 million per day cost of 
the conflict. South Africa also did not enforce the comprehensive eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed by the United Nations on Rhodesia.” 


MOZAMBIQUE 


In conjunction with South Africa, the Portuguese colonial govern- 
ment in Mozambique acted in defiance of the international community 
by ignoring the sanctions regime. This allowed the Smith government 
to continue to have access to its critical oil supplies and to the port 
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facilities in Maputo for shipping its exports to willing buyers around 
the world. The colonial government in Mozambique waged its own 
campaign against FRELIMO, near the border with Rhodesia, and its 
alliance with Rhodesia provided a fair degree of security cooperation 
between the two countries along the eastern border. 


In 1974 a military coup in Portugal caused a collapse of colonial 
governments in Mozambique and Angola, which drastically changed 
the economic and security situation facing the Rhodesian government. 
FRELIMO came to power in Mozambique. While the Rhodesian gov- 
ernment would no longer enjoy the benefits of an ally along their eight- 
hundred-mile shared border, it also had to contend with a Soviet proxy 
that was willing to support Rhodesian liberation movements. 


In particular, the fall of the colonial government in Mozambique 
paved the way for ZANLA to establish a variety of camps in the country 
and to launch operations from various Mozambican provinces. ZANLA 
guerrillas began to operate from the Tete province in 1972, and the fall 
of the colonial government enabled ZANLA to operate from staging 
areas in Mozambique along the entire border with Rhodesia. Further- 
more, after 1974, most ZANLA recruits were trained in Mozambique,® 
and notable base camps included the Mavudzi, Doroi, and Tronga 
camps, while other base camps included Chimoio, Tembwe, and Nyad- 
zonya.®° Transit camps included the Chicualacuala, Chikombidze, Mad- 
ulo Pan, Matimbe, Rio, and Mahiba camps, and Caponda and Mazaila 
served as staging posts.°° ZANLA launched operations from three 
Mozambican provinces, Tete, Gaza, and Manica, and these operations 
were further decomposed into operational sectors that overlapped with 
tribal trust lands throughout Rhodesia. 


Training in Mozambique lasted six months, although in Tanzania, 
it lasted sixteen months.” Recruits in Mozambican camps were largely 
instructed by trainers trained in China (and Tanzania) and were sub- 
jected to substantial political training during the first month, as they 
were made aware of the key grievances motivating the conflict. Addi- 
tionally, they were instructed in the works of Marx, Engels, and Mao, 
and ZANU established the Chitepo College of Political Ideology at 
Chimoio to train political commissars.** Regarding military training, 


g 


8 Toward the end of the war, there were thirty thousand to thirty-five thousand 
ZANLA personnel in Mozambique, as well as one-hundred-fifty thousand refugees from 
Rhodesia.™ 
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recruits underwent instruction on the use of weapons useful for a pro- 
tracted guerrilla war, including automatic machine guns, rifles, mor- 
tars, bazookas, pistols, and light machine guns, as well as the placement 
of land mines and anti-personnel mines. As Pandya noted, “They 
[ZANLA] had neither the equipment (such as tanks, artillery, helicop- 
ters, fighter aircrafts, air to air, and ground to air missiles) nor the 
trained personnel to develop the protracted war into a conventional 
war.”°9 


The tribal trust lands along the border with Mozambique proved 
to be fertile grounds for subsequent infiltration deeper into Rhodesia, 
as the local population proved to be sympathetic to ZANU’s campaign 
against the minority government. In particular, the local populace pro- 
vided ZANU insurgents with information, food, and shelter." Addi- 
tionally, the geographic terrain facilitated insurgent activity. The north 
and northeastern regions of Rhodesia featured numerous rivers, along 
with the Rukowaluona and Mavuradonha mountain ranges, and caves 
in the mountains offered hiding places and locations to cache arms. 
Additionally, the numerous rivers supported thick green forests to 
facilitate undetected movement.” Similar geographic features in the 
Eastern region of Rhodesia facilitated infiltration from Mozambique.” 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Actors and Methods Used to Provide Support 


A variety of Soviet actors had a hand in providing support to ZAPU, 
as evidenced by Joshua Nkomo’s itinerary during a January 1976 visit to 
Moscow, which included meetings with the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidar- 
ity Committee; a meeting with Rostislav Ulyanovsky, the First Deputy 
Head of the International Department of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) Central Committee; a meeting at the Ministry 
of Defense with the Desyatka, or the Tenth Main Department of the 
General Staff of the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union, which managed 
Soviet military cooperation with foreign countries; and a meeting at the 
Africa Institute in Moscow, an organization established by the noted 


4 Conversely, independent Mozambique served as an ideal sanctuary for ZANU and 
ZANLA, given the common language and culture Mozambique shared with Shonas in 
Rhodesia.”! 
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Soviet Africanist, Ivan Potekhin, who also at one point was the chair- 
man of the Soviet Association of Friendship with African countries.” 


Perhaps the most important actor was a party organization rather 
than a state body, the International Department (ID), which was 
founded in 1943 around the time Comintern was disbanded.” Under 
the leadership of Boris Ponomarev, who led the department from 1955 
to 1986, the ID took an active role in working with radical movements 
in the Third World as well as sponsoring front organizations.” The piv- 
otal role played by the ID is nicely captured by Shubin: 


The process of decision-making in Moscow regard- 
ing the Zimbabwe liberation movement was as follows. 
Soviet embassies in several African countries, primar- 
ily Tanzania, then Zambia and finally Angola, were 
in regular contact with ZAPU leaders and representa- 
tives. They had diplomats among their staff respon- 
sible for contacts with ‘NOD’ (a Russian abbreviation 
for ‘National Liberation Movements’). Most ‘sensitive’ 
correspondence, including the requests for supplies, 
went via diplomatic post, but in urgent cases a letter 
would be preceded by ‘shifrovka’, a coded telegram. 
Otherwise those requests would often be brought to 
Moscow by liberation movements’ own delegations. 
Either way, requests would initially be looked through 
in the CPSU international department, the staff mem- 
bers of which would draft the decision of the Central 
Committee, which instructed state bodies to consider 
the request. And finally the proposal drafted by 
those bodies (in liaison with the international depart- 
ment) would be considered by the highest body, the 
Politburo.” 


For instance, in mid-1976, Nkomo forwarded a written request for 
Soviet arms to Professor Vassily Solodovnikov, the Soviet ambassador 
to Zambia and prominent Soviet Africanist who previously headed the 
Africa Institute.’ Ambassador Solodovnikov passed the request to the 
CPSU, which in turn directed the Ministry of Defense and other state 
organizations to submit their plans for fulfilling the request.” 


This episode highlights the bifurcation of the Soviet foreign policy 
bureaucracy into party and governmental organizations, and at times 
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the different missions of such bodies led to interorganizational ten- 
sions. Whereas the ID had a mandate to support revolutionary move- 
ments, the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs often wanted to improve 
ties with existing governments,* and in addition the two organiza- 
tions sometimes disagreed over which liberation movement to support 
in Zimbabwe. Petr Yevsukov, the Soviet ambassador to Mozambique, 
noted:*! 


From Maputo the balance of forces in Rhodesia. . . 
was seen better. It was clear that Mugabe enjoyed the 
support of the majority of the African population as 
well as of Mozambique, especially President Samora 
Machel. . . . The necessity of amending our policy 
with regard to support of the forces of national libera- 
tion in Zimbabwe, taking into account the likelihood 
of Mugabe becoming the leader of the independent 
country, became evident for the Soviet embassy in 
Mozambique. . . . To begin with, I invited Mugabe 
for a meeting. The discussion took place in my resi- 
dence, which was almost next to the mansion where 
Mugabe lived. I communicated the content of our talk 
and the embassy’s proposal to Moscow. . . . Soon after 
the meeting with Mugabe I flew to Moscow, when I 
received support on this issue from a number of influ- 
ential people and institutions, including L. F. Ilyichev, 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Petr Ivanov- 
ich Ivashutin, Chief of the GRU of the General Staff. 
But at the discussion in the CC International Depart- 
ment, I faced resolute opposition from R. A. Uly- 
anovsky. .. . Having got angry, he said: “Why have you 
met Mugabe? Nobody instructed you to do so.” Such a 
position resulted in me feeling awkward, when Zimba- 
bwe became independent and Mugabe became its first 
Prime Minister. 


Efforts by Dr. Venyamin Chrikin, a Soviet legal advisor sent by the ID to 
provide advice to ZAPU, to establish ties to Mugabe were also rebuffed:* 


According to instructions received . . . in Geneva and 
later in 1979 in London we could only have contact 
with Nkomo’s party. In our messages to the CPSU CC 
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we twice suggested establishing contact with Mugabe, 
but both times we received in reply a categorical 
instruction not to interfere in someone else’s business. 


These exchanges revealed that on matters of support to revolution- 
ary movements, the role of the ID was decisive.*? However, both the ID 
and Ministry of Foreign Affairs had incentives to collaborate with each 
other. The ID was responsible for preparing speeches, background 
papers, and policy recommendations for the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and often relied on data and information gathered 
by the KGB, the Ministry of Defense and Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and other relevant agencies.** However, its staff in Moscow numbered 
only 150 and its foreign network was quite limited. Therefore, it had 
an incentive to cooperate with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs which, 
through its role in staffing personnel in Soviet embassies throughout 
the world, had a much larger (and independent) capacity for gather- 
ing foreign intelligence.* In turn, collaboration with the ID afforded 
the Foreign Ministry with much greater access to influential party 
organizations.**! 


The Soviets also sponsored a variety of organizations and confer- 
ences that served to launder their role in providing aid to ZAPU and 
other African liberation movements. For instance, the Afro-Asian Peo- 
ple’s Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) was founded in Cairo in 1957 
with extensive Soviet assistance,** and the Moscow branch of AAPSO, 
the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee,*’ played an important role 
in managing the relationship with top ZAPU officials and funneling 
aid to the group. For instance, in a January 1961 meeting in Moscow 
with Tarcissius George (T. G.) Silundika, then a prominent leader of 
the National Democratic Party (NDP), the forerunner to ZAPU, the 
committee received a request from Silundika for various forms of aid, 
including funds for a printing shop and transportation and financial 
aid for leading members of the NDP.*”° This meeting was followed by 


‘One example of collaboration between the two organizations was a trip Soviet offi- 
cials took in early 1967 to Tanzania, Zambia, Congo (Brazzaville), and Guinea. The mem- 
bers of the traveling party included Petr Manchkha, the head of the ID’s African Section; 
Gennady Fomin, the head of one of the African Departments at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; and Vadim Kirpichenko, who managed African affairs at the KGB. The trip was 
at the behest of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and impacted decisions 
taken at the Politburo regarding support to militant nationalists in Portuguese colonies in 
Africa.*” 
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a July 1962 meeting of Joshua Nkomo with the Solidarity Committee 
during which Nkomo requested arms, explosives, and money to carry 
out sabotage and other activities in support of an armed uprising in 
Rhodesia.”' In December 1963, James Chikerema, the vice president of 
ZAPU, conveyed a subsequent request to the Solidarity Committee for 
training in subversive and sabotage activities and in the manufactur- 
ing of small arms.”” Officials from the ID and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs would often attend these meetings. 


More generally, the conferences organized by AAPSO provided the 
Soviets with a means to gather information on the leaders of African 
liberation movements. For instance, before the January 1961 meet- 
ing with Silundika, the Soviet delegation at a November 1960 AAPSO 
Executive Committee meeting in Beirut reported that the NDP leader 
was “a modest and purposeful man, committed to his cause. He will- 
ingly gets in contact with Soviet representatives, and appears to be sin- 
cere with them.”®* Additionally, the AAPSO conferences also provided 
a forum to coordinate relations with various African liberation move- 
ments. In January 1969, AAPSO and the World Peace Council, another 
Soviet-backed organization, organized the International Conference 
of Solidarity with the Peoples of Southern Africa and the Portuguese 
Colonies in Khartoum, Sudan. Leaders from seven leading African lib- 
eration movements, including ZAPU, were invited to attend, and these 
groups came to be known as the “authentics” because they received 
official recognition from the OAU.**! “Nonauthentic” groups more 
aligned with China boycotted the meeting, claiming the conference 
represented Moscow’s attempt to exercise increasing control over the 
liberation struggle in Africa,” and these groups subsequently strength- 
ened their ties to China.°°* 


J Other authentics included FRELIMO, SWAPO, the ANC of South Africa, the 
MPLA, PAIGC (Partido Africano da Independéncia da Guiné e Cabo Verde — African 
Party for the Independence of Guinea and Cape Verde), and the National Liberation 
Movement of the Comoros. 


k Several years earlier ZAPU, the ANC of South Africa, and other established groups 
launched a diplomatic initiative to delegitimize splinter groups and prevent them from 
gaining support. As a result of this effort, ZAPU blocked ZANU’s attempt to join AAPSO 
by labeling the group as “pro-Beijing extremists.” In general, at times ZANU’s status as a 
nonauthentic impacted its relationship with authentics. In the late 1960s when FRELIMO 
consolidated its position in Tete Province in Mozambique, it initially looked to ZAPU, 
another authentic, to infiltrate northeastern Rhodesia through Tete. For FRELIMO’s lead- 
ers, the liberation of Mozambique would be incomplete with Rhodesia under minority 
rule. Yet because of internal dissension, ZAPU was unable to collaborate with FRELIMO 
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Forms of Support 


The Soviet Union was able to leverage a number of facilities within 
its territory to provide support to various African revolutionaries. Shu- 
bin noted that ZIPRA personnel were trained at a facility known as the 
“Northern Training Center” and also at the 165'" Training Center at 
Perevalnoye in the Crimea.** Furthermore, he indicated that recruits 
from Zimbabwe received political training at the Institute of Social Sci- 
ences®”*' and that ZAPU recruits also trained at the Air Force Center in 
Frunze in the Soviet Republic of Kirghizia.'"! 


Two groups of ZAPU personnel were enrolled in mid-1964 into the 
Northern Training Center to commence a ten-month course that cov- 
ered general military subjects and which specialized in guerrilla and 
conventional warfare.'°* Mavhunga also noted that later groups under- 
went twelve to eighteen months of instruction that consisted of com- 
munist indoctrination at the Central Komsomol (Communist Union of 
Youth) School in Moscow, as well as officer cadet training at the Odessa 
Military Academy in Ukraine. Subsequent training also occurred in 
Tashkent (in Uzbekistan) and Perevalnoye, where emphasis was placed 
on mobile warfare with artillery, airpower, heavy armor, speed, sur- 
prise, and “an orderly war theater delineated into ‘tactical areas of 
responsibility’.”!° 

As part of an oral history project, Alexander and McGregor inter- 
viewed seven ZIPRA intelligence personnel who underwent training in 
the Soviet Union. In speaking of the training of one such individual, 
Lazarus Ncube, in the Soviet Union, the authors noted: 


‘The most useful aspect was combat warfare, and we 
were trained in mechanical and chemical warfare.’ 
He recalled his intelligence training with great pride. 
It had included, ‘collecting combat information by 
stealth, spying on the enemy, numbers, equipment, 


at this time, so FRELIMO worked with ZANU in Tete, allowing ZANU to acquire experi- 
ence in guerrilla warfare, which it was eventually able to use against Rhodesia.*” 


' Shultz noted that the Institute of Social Sciences functioned as a center of instruc- 
tion for communists from nonruling parties, and the curriculum included instruction on 
various operational methods for the illegal seizure of power. Instructors were provided by 
the KGB and GRU (Soviet military intelligence) and courses covered Marxism-Leninism, 
legal party building, political economy, and strategy and tactics of the world communist 
movement.'°° 
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identifying aircraft, artillery, tanks. So we were special- 
ists in equipment, routine, notes for attack. We really 
used that on return. Also analyzing combat — making 
notes of events or sounds and submitting a report — I 
was good at that’. Stool Matiwaza felt that his Soviet 
training had allowed him to make a real contribution 
to the struggle: ‘we were taught up to brigade level ... 
so we could come and teach other young soldiers how 
to be soldiers — that was the most important.’!* 


The accounts of trainees from other African countries provide 
interesting insights into the training offered in the Soviet Union. One 
member of Umkhonto we Sizwe (Spear of the Nation in Zulu), the mili- 
tary wing of the ANC of South Africa, noted:'°° 


We had undergone a course in the Soviet Union on 
the principles of forming an underground move- 
ment. That was our training; the formation of the 
underground movement, then building guerrilla 
detachments. The Soviets put a lot of emphasis on the 
building of these underground structures, comprising 
at the beginning very few people. 


Another recruit noted:!° 


We were taught military strategy and tactics, topog- 
raphy, drilling, use of firearms and guerrilla warfare. 
We also covered politics, with heavy emphasis on skills 
needed [for] construction and the use of explosives, 
vehicle maintenance, feeding a mobile army and first 
aid in the field: everything necessary for survival under 
guerrilla conditions. 


Various recruits who trained in the Soviet Union went on to serve in 
influential positions in their home countries. General Siphiwe Nyanda, 
who eventually rose to become the chief of the South African National 
Defense Force, described his experience: 


In the USSR, we were staying in an apartment on Gorki 
Street, Moscow, where the lectures were conducted. 
For practical exercises, we went to a place outside Mos- 
cow. ... We studied MCW (Military and Combat Work) 
as part of an abridged Brigade Commanders’ course. 
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The course covered the following subjects, among 
others, 


1. Communications 
Underground work 
Surveillance 

Secret writing 
Secret meetings 
Photography 
Military work 


Ambush 


8 OR NS GS Oe i Re ND 


Attack 


— 
S 


Artillery effectiveness 
11. Small arms 


All were useful.!°” 


Additionally, a number of important themes emerged from the 
interviews conducted by Alexander and McGregor, including an appre- 
ciation of Soviet military technology and the willingness of Soviet 
instructors to modify training to reflect conditions in Rhodesia. Fol- 
lowing his arrival in Moscow in 1964, Dabengwa noted:'% 


The training director . . . gave us the full description 
of what our course would comprise of. He wanted 
to know if there was anything that they had left out 
that we think we needed to be trained in. So we had 
those discussions and finally came up with a full train- 
ing program which involved some of the things we'd 
mentioned. 
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In general, ZAPU trainees placed importance on adapting train- 
ing and technology to local conditions, as noted by Alexander and 
McGregor:'°” 


The ZAPU cadres also consistently stressed the impor- 
tance of adapting Soviet training and technology to 
the challenges of the Rhodesian war, which differed 
both from other southern African contexts and from 
the conditions faced by Soviet partisans in the Second 
World War. Weapons, for example, needed to be mod- 
ified to suite the southern African climate. But the 
adaptations were more far-reaching than this. [Abel] 
Mazinyane explained that ‘the ideas’ needed to be 
adjusted to take account of Rhodesia’s developed infra- 
structure and the dominance of Rhodesian air power. 
....In contrast to the Soviet experience, ZIPRA lacked 
an air force, so, although ‘the partisans could do some 
air drops for their supplies, with us we had to carry 
ours.’ The collection of intelligence was also weighted 
towards ‘working with the population’ rather than the 
use of, for example, sophisticated listening devices. 


Notably, the Soviet experience during the World War II, known as 
the “Great Patriotic War” to Russians, loomed large in the impression 
left upon ZIPRA trainees in the Soviet Union. Alexander and McGregor 
noted:""° 


Soviet history, most importantly in the form of the 
Great Patriotic War, constituted a significant part of 
our interviewees’ accounts of their political education. 
Soviet instructors created a powerful sense of the suf- 
fering and sacrifice of the Second World War through 
the use of films and visits to memorials. This history 
was also dramatically embodied by those instructors 
who were Second World War veterans of guerrilla war. 
As Shubin notes, the head of the ‘Northern Training 
Centre’ was for many years Major-General Fyodor Fedo- 
renko, ‘an ex-Second World War guerrilla commander 
in the Crimea. For Dabengwa, ideological training 
was ‘a history of the USSR really. They came in and.. 
. Showed us how they had finally got to the stage where 
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they formed the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
right down from Stalin and how they operated during 
the various wars they went through.’ He was inspired 
by films about the Second World War and the personal 
stories of the partisans who taught his group. Daben- 
gwa found the films ‘of how the Russian army fought 
against the Germans... very moving’: ‘the dedication 
that they had — we were quite impressed. It gave us an 
urge to come back home and be able to do the same.’ 


These sentiments were echoed by Abel Mazinyane, whose training 
took place in the early 1970s:"!! 


[T]hey’d show you some films of the Soviet Union. It 
lost 20 million. Huge. But the German army was about 
how many kilometers from Moscow? Just close to the 
airport, as you enter the suburbs, there’s a place where 
the Germans were stopped. It’s called Volkalas. They 
were stopped there, then from there they drove them 
up to Berlin. They portray this patriotism — it touches 
you. People sacrificed so much. Some people stopping 
a machine gun, running into it to stop it so that others 
could advance. That had an impact on us who were 
fighting for our independence. 


Another lasting impression was the experience of “living socialism,” 
in particular the contrast between the relative egalitarianism of Soviet 
society with the discrimination, racism, and deep inequality recruits 
experienced in Rhodesia.” According to Alexander and McGregor:'!® 


™ Nonetheless, in the 1960s and 1970s, black Africans were at times regarded as 
exotic oddities by the Soviet population, and sometimes initial reactions consisted of sim- 
ian ascriptions. Mazinyane noted “you’re coming from a country that is predominantly 
black, then you go there, you’re not used to being a minority. You get into a metro, an 
underground tube, everybody is looking at you. Then in Moscow, there were people, 
they’d never seen a black person. These people would do certain things, you'd feel it 
was racialism, but these people were curious. They’d want to touch your skin, to touch 
your hair, to ask how you live in Africa, all those things.” Moyo noted that “the reactions 
towards us, we could understand. ... We knew there were not blacks in the Soviet Union, 
unlike America and the UK, where our forefathers were taken as slaves. . . . So we were not 
even offended if we found people who wanted to see if we were human beings. .. . Some 
thought we were baboons . . . but when they heard us greeting them in Russian they real- 
ized we were human beings.”!” 
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By far the most compelling political lessons remem- 
bered by our interviewees were those that they derived 
from their encounters with ‘living socialism,’ and spe- 
cifically the stark contrast they saw between Soviet 
egalitarianism and provision for citizens’ needs and 
Rhodesia’s deeply unequal and discriminatory society. 
Ncube remembers his shock at the very idea of human 
beings being equal: ‘we couldn’t believe it when they 
said you are equal.’ He continued ‘we wanted a new 
way of life where everyone was equal. Capitalism was 
the worst thing you could imagine.’ The ZAPU cadres 
were astounded by what they saw as access for all to 
services, work and basic care. . . . The contrast with 
the Rhodesian state was profound: at home, Mazin- 
yane explained, ‘our group was not part of anything, 
so the state was suppressing us. There [in the USSR] 
was a state saying everyone was equal — that was good. 
That was the main message: this state was good, it 
gives everyone equal opportunity.’ The idea that the 
state might work to create equal opportunities for all, 
rather than doing precisely the opposite, reinforced 
ZAPU cadres’ view that they were fighting a ‘system,’ 
not a race. 


As previously noted, Soviet training also took place in Africa. In 
July 1977, Soviet advisors arrived ata ZAPU camp near Luena, Angola, 
located close to the border with Zambia, and over the next year they 
trained more than ten thousand ZAPU members in military tactics, 
including guerrilla warfare.'*" 


Additionally, at times the Soviets staffed personnel in embassies of 
surrounding countries to assist with political and military training. In 
July 1978, three Soviet advisors were sent to Lusaka, Zambia, to pro- 
vide support to the political leadership of ZAPU and assist ZIPRA with 
planning and organizing combat in Rhodesia." As indicated by Vassily 
Solodovnikov, the Soviet ambassador to Zambia: 


Outwardly, for the public, the group was assigned to 
Zambia’s Ministry of Defense, but it didn’t work even 


n Additionally, there are some indications that Soviet instructors supervised the 
training of ZAPU guerrillas in camps in Ghana in 1961-1962." 
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a single day there. In reality, the military specialists 
worked as councilors to the Chief Commander of the 
People’s Revolutionary Army, Joshua Nkomo. These 
people were first-class specialists in guerrilla warfare.!”” 


The USSR likely provided a substantial amount of military aid to 
ZIPRA, although open-source documentation is somewhat unclear on 
the specifics of this assistance. Kempton noted that in the late 1970s 
large stockpiles of Soviet weapons destined for ZAPU were maintained 
in Zambia, and that at this time ZIPRA had Soviet-made SAM-7 sys- 
tems.''® Additionally, he noted that ZAPU possessed rocket-propelled 
grenade launchers, recoilless rifles, artillery up to 120 mm, and 
armored vehicles and advanced communications equipment, but he 
does not indicate whether they were of Soviet origin.'? Additionally, he 
noted that Soviet arms were delivered by Cuban forces in Angola. Fur- 
thermore, Shubin noted that Soviet tanks and other heavy arms were 
provided to ZAPU but were not put to use given the Lancaster House 
Conference, and the presence of such arms may have made the Rhode- 
sian government more willing to compromise.'”° 


The Soviets also provided other forms of military assistance. Kemp- 
ton noted that Soviet-trained intelligence agents led the infiltration 
of ZIPRA forces into Rhodesia, and that the USSR provided military 
radios in addition to building and running the main communications 
network at ZIPRA headquarters.'*'! The Soviets also supported joint 
operations launched by ZAPU and the South African ANC in 1967- 
1968!" and advised ZIPRA on logistics, intelligence, operations, com- 
munications, reconnaissance, and military organization.’ 


Other forms of Soviet support to ZAPU included advice from Soviet 
lawyers and diplomats during the Lancaster House Conference and 
talks in Geneva, airline tickets to international conferences,'*? and 
beginning in 1974 daily airtime on Radio Moscow for Africa (in Eng- 
lish) for ZAPU broadcasts.'*°° 


° Before 1974 ZAPU had been able (since 1968) to intermittently use Radio Moscow 
transmitters for broadcasts.'”° Additionally, beginning in February 1979 Radio Moscow 
also began airing Nkomo’s statements beamed toward Rhodesia, playing them in Shona 
and Ndebele.!”’ 
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PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
Actors and Methods Used to Provide Support 


Various organizations in China were responsible for formulating 
and implementing policy on Africa. First and foremost, important 
decisions regarding Africa were made by the leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP), specifically by the Politburo. Writing in the 
early 1970s, Larkin noted that “Most decisive decisions are probably 
made by members of the Standing Committee of the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee, that handful of men—seven prior to the 
cultural revolution—at the apex of the CCP structure.”!*8 


In 1960 the Chinese foreign policy bureaucracy began to evolve to 
accommodate the achievement of independence by a number of Afri- 
can countries. That year the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs estab- 
lished an African division to handle formal relations with the seventeen 
African nations that achieved independence in 1960, and the CCP Cen- 
tral Committee established a Special Committee in Charge of African 
Affairs, as well as the China African People’s Friendship Association 
(CAPFA), which served as an umbrella organization for a number of 
“people’s” organizations in China, including the All-China Federation 
of Trade Unions, the Women’s Federation of the PRC, the China Peace 
Committee, the All-China Journalists’ Association, and the All-China 
Students’ Federation.’ These various organizations under CAPFA 
invited various African groups to visit China, and their role in launder- 
ing the involvement of the CCP is well captured by Ogunsanwo:'*° 

In the field of propaganda and agitation, Marxist- 
Leninists have always found “people’s” organizations 
indispensable. These can perform adequately the nec- 
essary activities without incurring the odium normally 
attached to Communist parties in many countries. 
No doubt many such organizations created to further 
Communist causes support noble and commendable 
issues. . . . Such causes as “peace,” “disarmament,” 
democratic freedoms and “women’s rights” appeal to 
well-meaning individuals and groups who would nor- 
mally ignore campaigns from Communist parties. It 
has been a logical step, therefore, for Communists to 
set up or sponsor the creation of organizations which 
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behind a facade of altruism can act as transmission 
belts for Communist ideas and aims. These organiza- 
tions are of major importance where communist par- 
ties are non-existent, newly-founded or prohibited and 
where open canvassing is dangerous. 


It should be noted that eight of the founding members of CAPFA were 
associated with the China Young Communist League, which was the 
youth arm of the CCP.""! 


AAPSO was another institutional mechanism that facilitated (as in 
the case of the Soviet Union) Chinese engagement with Africa. The key 
executive bodies within AAPSO consisted of the permanent secretariat 
(based in Cairo), the executive committee, the fund committee, and 
the control committee, and AAPSO enabled China to establish rela- 
tionships with representatives of various national liberation movements 
in Africa.'**? Additionally, AAPSO, along with the OAU’s Liberation 
Committee, may have facilitated Chinese financial and military sup- 
port to various liberation movements in Africa. Jackson suggested that 
Chinese funding, training, and arms may have been funneled through 
AAPSO’s Afro-Asian Solidarity Fund or the OAU’s Liberation Com- 
mittee,!** while Chau indicated that the Liberation Committee oversaw 
guerrilla training camps in Tanzania and Zambia and distributed Chi- 
nese arms and ammunition.'” 


Although the details of China’s financial and military support to 
various African movements through these two institutions remains 
somewhat opaque, it is clear that AAPSO served as a forum for the elab- 
oration of the Sino-Soviet dispute. As noted earlier, during the 20th 
CPSU Congress in 1956, in addition to denouncing Stalin, the Soviet 
Union endorsed the “three peacefuls,” specifically peaceful competi- 
tion with the West, peaceful coexistence with the West, and the peace- 
ful transition from bourgeois parliamentary democracy to socialism.'*° 
Soviet representatives at AAPSO subsequently attempted to convince 
the organization to adopt “peace” and “disarmament” as the organiza- 
tion’s main goals,!*’ and they achieved success in 1963 after an AAPSO 
meeting in Nicosia, in which the organization expressed its “loyalty to 
the principle of peaceful coexistence between independent states with 


P The support provided to African political organizations through AAPSO was man- 
aged by the All-China Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, which was established in Beijing 
in 1958." 
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different social and political systems . . . in the struggle for peace, com- 
plete and universal disarmament and the banning of nuclear tests and 
the liquidation of military bases.”!** 


Chinese representatives at AAPSO vehemently opposed this stance, 
taking a more radical position by arguing that imperialism must be 
defeated before peace can be achieved. As one Chinese representative 
noted during a 1964 AAPSO meeting in Algiers:'? 


A certain outside force ... has been trying to impose 
on us an erroneous line which leaves out anti-impe- 
rialism and revolution. It spreads the nonsense that 
Afro-Asian peoples’ task of opposing imperialism and 
old and new colonialism has been completed. . . . It 
propagates the view that the main task now confront- 
ing the Afro-Asian peoples in their struggle is “peace- 
ful coexistence” with imperialism and old and new 
colonialism, and general and complete disarmament. 
This erroneous line in fact meant that the oppressed 
nations must forever suffer imperialist plundering and 
enslavement. 


The reference to an “outside force” is notable because Chinese repre- 
sentatives attempted to have the Soviet Union expelled from AAPSO 
based on geographic and racial criteria. In a December 1961 meet- 
ing of the AAPSO Executive Council, China argued that the Soviet 
Union was not an Asian country and specifically that its Asian republics 
were part of a “European” political entity.'*° Additionally, the Chinese 
argued that the Soviet Union was a “white man’s country” and therefore 
ill-suited to participate in an organization that represented oppressed 
“colored” races.'*' In a 1963 open letter to all party organizations, the 
Central Committee of the CPSU noted:'” 


Beginning with the close of 1961, Chinese represen- 
tatives in international democratic organizations have 
been openly imposing their erroneous views. . . . They 
opposed [the] participation of representatives of the 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committees of the European 
Socialist countries in the third Afro-Asian People’s 
Solidarity Conference in Moshi. The leader of the 
Chinese delegation told the Soviet representatives 
that “whites have no business here.” At the journalists’ 
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conference in Djakarta, the Chinese representatives 
followed a line designed to deprive Soviet journalists 
full-fledged delegate status on the plea that the Soviet 
Union . . . is not an Asian country. 


Another important institution the Chinese used to establish con- 
tacts with African liberation movements was the New China News 
Agency (NCNA). For instance, in 1961 Ndabaningi Sithole, who led the 
ZANU split from ZAPU in 1963, met with a representative of the NCNA 
in Moshi, Tanzania.'* In general, in addition to its role as “the primary 
PRC vehicle for the collection and dissemination of news at home and 
abroad,”!** the NCNA had a prominent intelligence collection role,!*” 
and “NCNA correspondents overseas, with the agency’s foreign offices 
as headquarters, [were] conducting activities of cultural infiltration, 
political united front [activities], and subversion.”!*° 


Forms of Support 


As previously indicated, the main form of support the Chinese pro- 
vided ZANU was military training, which was conducted in a variety of 
bases in Africa and in China. In July 1960 China and Ghana established 
diplomatic relations, and that same year China (along with the Soviet 
Union) helped establish four “freedom fighter” camps operated by Chi- 
nese instructors to train foreign fighters in guerrilla warfare tactics in 
preparation for operations in Rhodesia, South Africa, and the Portu- 
guese colonies in Africa.” Additionally, in 1964 five Chinese guerrilla 
warfare experts arrived at a training facility in Half Assini, close to the 
border with the Ivory Coast, and they developed a twenty-day course 
on the use of explosives, guerrilla tactics, and “basic guiding and 
thinking on armed struggle.”"** The facility was eventually relocated 
to Obenemasi, and by January 1965, it featured 210 students and sev- 
enteen Chinese instructors.'*** Training included instruction in explo- 
sives, weapons, guerrilla warfare, and the use of telecommunications 


4 Chinese instructors also collaborated with the Bureau of African Affairs, a nongov- 
ernmental organization Nkrumah established to coordinate aid to liberation movements 
elsewhere in Africa. The Bureau of African Affairs maintained a special bureau that 
handled militants, activities, and spies in other African countries, and it recommended 
that militants be trained by Chinese instructors and then sent on operations throughout 
Africa.'°° One analyst noted, however, that the Bureau of African Affairs became the head- 
quarters for all “non-diplomatic” Ghanaian involvements in Africa.’™ 
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equipment, and students throughout Africa participated." Chinese 
training camps were also located in Tanzania, specifically in Dar es 
Salaam, Bagamoyo, Moshi, Mgulani, Songea, Kongwa, Morogoro, 
Nachingwea, and Mtoni.'*s 


Beginning in 1963, the training of Africans also occurred at three 
different facilities in China: one in Harbin, in Manchuria; another at 
Nanjing, on the Yangtze River; and a third at a location in Shantung 
Province, along the north coast.'°° The first group of ZANLA recruits 
trained in China included Emmerson Mnangagwa, who replaced Rob- 
ert Mugabe as leader of Zimbabwe in late December 2017, as well as 
John Shoniwa, Eddison Shirihuru, Jameson Mudavanhu, and Law- 
rence Swoswe.'*° In addition to military science, they also received 
ideological instruction, including listening to lectures with titles “the 
Chinese Revolutionary Struggle,” “the People’s War,” and “the Demo- 
cratic Revolution.”!*’ 


A number of ZANLA personnel were trained in Nanjing, and in 
addition to physical training, ZANU recruits were instructed in the 
theory of guerrilla war, sabotage, and the use of heavy arms, such as 
machine guns, bazookas, and antitank mines.'* Recruits also received 
training in making simple bombs and instructed on how to employ 
them to sabotage railway lines, supply depots, and military and police 
outposts.’” Training lasted between six and nine months and included 
instruction on the works of Mao as well as basic communist pedagogy 
so that recruits understood that communism was similar to African 
communal life prior to the arrival of Europeans.’’ The training of 
African recruits appears to have been conducted by the International 
Equipment Division of the General Rear Services Department of the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army.'®! 


Mao is forever remembered as one of the pre-eminent theorists 
of guerrilla warfare, having likened guerrillas as the fish that swim 


’ Chinese training of African recruits in Ghana ended in 1966 after Nkrumah was 
ousted through a military coup. The new Ghanaian authorities sought to substantially 
reduce the influence of Communist countries in Ghana. More than 1,000 personnel from 
the Soviet Union, China, and Eastern Europe were expelled, and 430 Chinese nationals, 
including three intelligence officers and 13 guerrilla warfare specialists, were forced to 
leave Ghana. Diplomatic relations between the two countries were suspended in 1966, and 
they did not resume until 1972.1? 


‘ The operation of the camps in Tanzania and Ghana likely involved the Interna- 
tional Liaison Department of the CCP, which supported revolutionary groups throughout 
Africa and Asia.'*4 
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through the sea of the population. More specifically, in On Guerrilla 
Warfare,‘ he noted that:! 


Because guerrilla warfare basically derives from the 
masses and is supported by them, it can neither exist 
nor flourish if it separates itself from their sympathies 
and cooperation. .. . Many people think it is impos- 
sible for guerrillas to exist for long in the enemy’s rear. 
Such a belief reveals [a] lack of comprehension of the 
relationship that should exist between the people and 
the troops. The former may be likened to water and 
the latter to the fish who inhabit it. 


Hence, one noteworthy aspect of the instruction imparted by the 
Chinese was training in how to politicize the populace. At Nanjing, 
recruits were given instruction in mass mobilization, which had a big 
impact on Josiah Tongogara, who was instrumental in changing ZAN- 
LA’s tactics in the early 1970s to favor the politicization and mobiliza- 
tion of the populace. Speaking of the training he imparted on ZANLA 
recruits after he returned from China, he noted that “I had trained 
them in generalized guerrilla warfare and specialized mass mobili- 
zation.”'®* Additionally, the training imparted on ZANLA recruits in 
China covering mass mobilization and politicization had a “hands-on” 
component, as noted by one ZANLA recruit: 


At the same time we practiced trying to politicize each 
other, imagining that the other chap was a Rhodesian 
peasant. This made us laugh a lot, but the Chinese 
instructor took it very seriously.'® 


It was this form of instruction, however, that appears to have made 
a difference in the conflict. Taylor noted: 


The involvement of China with ZANU had, however, 
a profound effect on the course of the liberation war 
in Rhodesia . . . ZANLA’s military tactics underwent 


t Although On Guerrilla Warfare was published in 1937, Mao started politicizing Chi- 
nese peasants much earlier. He started organizing peasant organizations in 1925, and he 
warned peasants of the threat imperialism posed toward countries in Asia and Africa. By 
mid-1926, Mao organized twenty “Associations to Erase Humiliation,” where the slogan 
“Strike against Great Powers, Wipe Clean the National Humiliation” was employed. Addi- 
tionally, around this time, he became principal of the Peasant Movement Training Insti- 
tute, where he was responsible for mobilizing peasants in the countryside.’ 
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a transformation from conventional military tactics, 
to the Maoist model of mass mobilization of the pop- 
ulation. This cardinal principle of Maoist military 
thought was rigidly adhered to by ZANLA throughout 
the Second Chimurenga. This gave ZANU a far firmer 
base in the Rhodesian countryside and a stronger sup- 
port than their political rivals ZAPU. The process was 
gradual and was masterminded by the commander of 
ZANLA, Josiah Tongogara who, after his training in 
China, emphasized “guerrilla warfare and specialized 
mass mobilization.”!° 


The change in tactics was brought about by the failure of a number 
of separate ZAPU and ZANU incursions into Rhodesia, and its impor- 
tance was attested by various ZANU political and military leaders. Her- 
bert Chitepo, the national chairman of ZANU, indicated that ZANU 
“tried to correct [ZAPU’s errors] by politicizing and mobilizing the 
people before mounting any attacks. . . . After politicizing our people, 
it became easier for them to cooperate with us and identify with our 
program and objective.”!°’ Mugabe noted that “there was a complete 
revision of our manner of carrying out the armed struggle. We began 
to realize that the armed struggle must be based on the support of the 
people. . .. We worked with Frelimo for eighteen months in Tete prov- 
ince [in Mozambique]. It was there that we learned the true meaning 
of guerrilla war.”!°" 


The emphasis on the direct mobilization of the populace appears 
to have been a distinguishing feature of Chinese training when com- 
pared with the instruction received in the Soviet Union. Rex Nhongo, 
who became ZANLA commander after the death of Tongogara and 
who had trained in the Soviet Union as a member of ZAPU, noted that 
“in the Soviet Union they had told us that the decisive factor of the war 
is the weapons... Chinese instructors [said] that the decisive factor was 
the people. This was a contradiction.”!” 


There are various accounts of ZANU guerrillas’ efforts to politicize 
the populace. One resident of Dande noted: 


“Recruits from FRELIMO were also trained by the Chinese. About fifty Mozambi- 
cans were trained in China and others were trained in Tanzania, and Taylor noted that 
FRELIMO, like ZANU, adopted Maoist guerrilla warfare tactics.’ 
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They began to teach us politics. They said: We are 
called comrades not terrorists. We came from Mozam- 
bique because the government of Rhodesia does not 
treat us as equals. A white man works for a month and 
has enough money to buy a car. Can you people do the 
same as he can? We answered no.'! 


One former guerrilla gave the following account of a pungwe: 


When we came to a village, the first thing we would 
do is hold a rally. The Commander and the Political 
Commissar would go to the place where the rally was 
to be held. The rest of us would go to all the houses 
and make sure that everyone came. Some people 
would want to come, others would not but there was 
no choice about it. You had to come. We wanted every- 
one there because if anyone wasn’t they could go off 
quietly and betray us. 


First we would explain who we were. We were ZANLA. 
We were not ZANU. ZANU was a political organiza- 
tion. We were the military wing. It was ZANU’s job to 
go to other countries, to talk and negotiate. We did 
not go to other countries. We did not need the help of 
solders from other countries. We were Zimbabweans 
in Zimbabwe. And we did not use talk, we used guns. 


We explained the structures of the ZANU party. We 
then explained the structure of the army and told the 
masses about the army high command and described 
their duties. Next we explained national grievances,” 
then colonialism, then neo-colonialism and capital- 
ism. We explained that ours would be a socialist gov- 
ernment and what that would mean to the masses. 


The pattern of the meeting would be: talk for half an 
hour, then teaching the masses songs for an hour, then 


Y In addition to being educated on the works of Mao, ZANLA recruits were educated 
on what were known as the National Grievances, which consisted of the main social, politi- 
cal, and economic grievances the black population experienced under the white minority 
government. These grievances included the dispossession of land, inequalities in educa- 
tion and health, political oppression, and low wages.'” 
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talking for another half hour and so on, so that the 
people did not get bored. 


While this rally was taking place, one of us would go on 
to the next village and quietly find out how much sup- 
port we had there, whether it was safe for us to enter. 
He would just look like an ordinary person. There was 
no way you could tell he was a comrade. 


At the end of the meeting we would say to the older 
people: “Mothers and Fathers, go home now and sleep 
in peace. But the children you must stay here.” The 
younger people would stay, and we would then say: 
“What is our support here? Are people in favor of us, 
are people speaking against us and who is doing so?” 
Then they would tell us, for example, that some people 
were saying that they didn’t have enough food to eat 
themselves without giving some to us. And many other 
complaints came out as well.!” 


At some meetings with the peasantry, ZANU guerrillas emphasized 
immediate concerns rather than abstract notions related to colonialism 
and capitalism, as indicated in another account by a ZANU guerrilla: 


We would then get into an area, study the problems 
in that particular area, and then teach those people 
about their problems, how we can solve them by fight- 
ing the enemy. . . . Overall the land question was our 
major political weapon. The people responded to it. 
As for socialism versus capitalism, since the olden days 
of our ancestors our people used to work communally 
and live communally, which was almost the same as 
socialism.!4 


Hence, these accounts reveal the influence of Chinese methods of 
mass mobilization on ZANU operations. These practices, and in partic- 
ular the direct mobilization of the populace by guerrilla forces through 
pungwes, appears also to have been a determining factor in the 1980 
election that brought Mugabe to power. As one ZAPU official noted: 


The PF [Patriotic Front] lost the election two years ago 
when ZANU began intensive political campaigning, 
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using ZANLA to politicize the masses. ZANLA moved 
into the former ZIPRA areas at this time, such as 
Mashonaland West. They held pungwes for two years 
covering 80 percent of the country. This is the most 
important factor about the election results.!”" 


However, some aspects of the instruction imparted by the Chinese 
were not well received by some ZANU commanders. One ZANU recruit 
who was sent to China for training noted: 


It was interesting that before we left Africa a ZANU 
commander had told us to work hard on the military 
tactics we would learn in China. “But,” he added, “don’t 
worry about politics—the Chinese have funny ideas 
about this. Don’t listen to them, be careful, because 
they will try and make you think like they want you to 
think.”!” 


This caution was apparently in reference to anti-elitist sentiment and 
attitudes conveyed by Chinese instructors during training. This same 
recruit noted: 


And when he [the Chinese instructor] told us about 
class struggle, I learnt something else the ZANU offi- 
cials would not like to hear—that there is no point 
fighting to get a white elite out, just to have a black 
elite take over. I realized that, if this was going to be 
the case, we were fighting for nothing. Why should we 
be risking our lives to remove Smith, the white dicta- 
tor, to put some black dictator in his place? This is why 
politics is so important. If a soldier knows he is fight- 
ing for a better life then he is prepared to die for this. 


Our instructor told us that the revolution would never 
be achieved if it was based on a lie. It is no use to say 
to the people, “Look, the whites are rich and power- 
ful. If you remove them, you will be rich and power- 
ful,” and talk about self-government, independence 
and freedom. What you have to promise is to change 


w For the 1980 election Nkomo changed the name of the party from ZAPU to the 
Patriotic Front, while Mugabe chose the name ZANU (PF).'” 
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the entire political life. The people must understand 
what it means to fight imperialism and capitalism: 
they are fighting elitism and individual greed—they 
are fighting collectively, to share the riches of the 
country collectively. They must be told that unless the 
wealth of the country is shared, an elite will take over 
again, and they'll be back to where they were before 
independence. They’ll be just as poor and just as dis- 
criminated against, not as blacks any more, but as an 
inferior class! 


He also stated: 


We were also told in China that every good soldier must 
be free to criticize his leader and every leader must 
expect this. This was the only way to make sure every- 
one was clear all the time about how to fight. Discus- 
sion is very important for morale. It is very important 
to build up trust between leaders and men. Well, in 
Chunya, you saw how much criticism we were allowed 
to do!!” 


Apparently, and somewhat ironically, for some ZANU commanders 
there were limits to the benefits of the Chinese emphasis on politici- 
zation and antielitism. That is, although it was seen as advantageous 
when it came to challenging the hierarchical authority relationship 
between the white minority government and the disenfranchised and 
economically marginalized black majority, it was seen as dangerous 
if it led ZANU recruits to challenge what some commanders saw as 
their own hierarchical relationship with recruits. When this particu- 
lar recruit returned to Tanzania and questioned ZANU commanders 
regarding their plans, the commander did not appreciate such effron- 
tery and eventually interrogated a number of soldiers in the camp, 
demanding from each an oath of allegiance to ZANU and to the free- 
dom struggle in Rhodesia.'*® Nonetheless, Chinese ideas on guerrilla 
warfare assumed a canonical status among ZANLA forces. Moorcraft 
and McLaughlin noted that “by 1978 the works of Mao were ZANLA’s 
bible of guerrilla warfare,”'*! and ZANLA guerrillas carried copies of 
Mao’s Little Red Book with them for reference.'*? Mao’s teachings were 
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also incorporated into Chimurenga songs to motivate ZANLA guerril- 
las, as in the following:'* 


There are ways of Revolutionary soldiers in behaving 
Obey all orders 
Speak politely to the people 
We must not take things from our masses 
Return everything captured from the enemy 
Pay fairly for what you buy 
Don't take liberties with women, don’t ill-treat captives of war 
Don't hit people too severely 
These are the words said by the people of ZANU teaching us 


These ave the words said by Chairman Mao when teaching us 
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CHAPTER 6. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The Rhodesian case offers what social scientists would regard as a 
“natural experiment,” as it allows for a comparison of the impact of two 
different approaches to guerrilla and unconventional warfare within 
a particular setting. Ultimately the efficacy of the support offered to 
Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU) and Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union (ZAPU) must be judged by whether the support helped 
achieve sponsor objectives, which was the dismantlement of the white 
minority regime and its replacement by a government based on major- 
ity rule and led by the recipient of aid. In this regard various analysts 
have concluded that the “people’s war” approach favored by China, 
which found direct expression in the Zimbabwe African National Lib- 
eration Army (ZANLA) attempt at direct mobilization of the populace 
through pungwes, to have been decisive both in the conduct of the war 
against the minority regime in Salisbury and in the 1980 election. 


From a sponsor perspective, China’s support for Mugabe and ZANU 
during the liberation struggle paid long-term dividends. Writing in the 
late 1990s, Taylor noted that “The Republic of Zimbabwe has been the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC’s) most important link in southern 
Africa, though South Africa is now Beijing’s major economic partner in 
the region and will likely supplant Zimbabwe in the future.”' Bilateral 
relations appear set to remain solid even after Mugabe exited power in 
late 2017 following thirty-seven years as Zimbabwe’s leader. His tenure 
was characterized by kleptocracy, authoritarianism, economic misman- 
agement, and the massacre of Ndebele civilians in Matabeleland in the 
mid-1980s. He was replaced by Emmerson Mnangagwa who, as noted 
in this report, received training in China in the early 1960s. In April 
2018, Mnangagwa visited Beijing to reaffirm ties with the PRC, and the 
trip to the former sponsor was Mnangagwa’s first overseas trip outside 
of Africa in the post-Mugabe era.” 


Regarding the impact of ZANU’s people’s war strategy on the 1980 
election, Gregory noted: 


The [1980] election campaign revealed, however, that 
ZIPRA [Zimbabwe People’s Revolutionary Army] had 
not only fought in a smaller area of the country than 
ZANLA,’ but that it had also adopted a different and, 


a In contrast to the assertion that ZANLA fought in a larger area of the country, 
Brickhill noted that by the end of the war ZIPRA operated over as much territory as 
did ZANLA and was able to do so with fewer than half the number of guerrillas, since 
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in terms of mobilising popular support, a less success- 
ful guerrilla strategy. While ZIPRA had established an 
effective network of support for its guerrillas in their 
operational areas, it placed less emphasis than ZANLA 
on politicising the population or preparing people 
for a sustained and long drawn-out struggle. Despite 
the debates of the early 1970s and ZAPU’s recogni- 
tion of its shortcomings, ZIPRA’s war remained mili- 
tary rather than political in character. ZIPRA relied 
on scoring spectacular successes against the Security 
Forces or symbolic targets, such as the shooting down 
of two Viscount airplanes on civilian routes, in order 
to generate political support. The task of winning 
the population to ZAPU’s political program was left 
to the network of supporters which had been built up 
throughout the country in the early 1960s when ZAPU 
operated as a mass-based party, and had gone under- 
ground when the party was banned. This division of 
labour between the guerrillas and the party cadres 
during the war was a central reason for the party’s fail- 
ure at the polls. Many of the ZAPU underground struc- 
tures outside Matabeleland, in fact, collapsed during 
the war and thus the party was left organisationally 
weak in Mashonaland and struggling to compensate 
for the withdrawal of its operational arm, ZIPRA, to 
the assembly points.* 


Gregory noted that ZAPU was able to convert support for ZANLA 
guerrillas into votes in the 1980 election through “teach-ins” that 
instructed the populace how to vote:° 


It was this organisation of the peasantry in the rural 
areas during the war that provided the cornerstone 
for ZANU (PF)’s triumph at the polls. In the many 
areas in the eastern half of the country where the 
population had become an integral part of ZANLA’s 
insurgency campaign, ZANU (PF)’s major objective 
during the election was to ensure that support for 


ancillary tasks, such as the political mobilization of the populace and logistics, were han- 
dled by ZAPU rather than by ZIPRA.? 
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its guerrillas was translated into votes. Thus, having 
won a substantial proportion of the electorate to its 
cause during the war, ZANU (PF) did not set out, or 
indeed need, to convert voters or argue points from its 
manifesto. Rather it sought to ensure that its support- 
ers knew when and how to vote, and that morale was 
maintained while most of the guerrillas had left for 
the Assembly Points under the terms of the ceasefire. 
An important feature of the ZANU (PF) election cam- 
paign in this context was its “teach-in” rallies. With an 
estimated minimum of 44 percent and maximum of 
67 percent of the adult black population functionally 
illiterate, ZANU (PF) made a point of holding instruc- 
tion courses on how to vote and concentrated on those 
areas of highest illiteracy. 


The impact of ZANLA’s mobilization of the populace was also noted 
by Ken Flower, the head of Rhodesia’s Central Intelligence Organiza- 
tion (CIO). In his memoirs, he noted: 


The disarray of ZANU and ZAPU in Zambia contin- 
ued, and CIO continued to foment it. We also kept an 
eye on training camps in Tanzania and were aware 
that, following the arrival of Chinese instructors at 
the Itumbi camp in 1969, ZANLA too was undergoing 
a change of tactics along the lines of Mao Zedong’s 
teaching—to politicize the masses before prepar- 
ing to strike. However, we considered that as neither 
ZANU nor ZAPU had managed to mobilize support 
in areas adjacent to the Zambian border between 
1964 and 1969 there was no reason why they should 
manage to do so now. The point we missed was that 
ZANU, in particular, would have a much better chance 
of mobilizing support in the north-eastern area bor- 
dering Mozambique because the area was far more 
densely populated and most of the population were 
Shona-speaking.®*? 


5 Other analysts have emphasized the aesthetics and form in which mobilization 
took place. Plastow noted, “Here, and in particular at the ZANU bases in Mozambique, 
increasing numbers of guerrillas were trained in the tactics of guerrilla warfare. They 
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Hence, it appears as if the Chinese emphasis on the politicization 
and mass mobilization of the population paid electoral dividends to 
ZANLA, whose reliance on a Maoist “people’s war” strategy was success- 
ful in the Shona regions of the country. It is useful to recall the ratio- 
nale for why ZAPU opted for a conventional strategy toward the end of 
the war. Writing in the mid-1990s, Brickhill noted:* 


No African liberation movement has actually seized 
power from a colonial regime. As a rule African inde- 
pendence is preceded by negotiations in which the 
colonial power attempts to restrain African national- 
ism. .. . Today, as Zimbabwe struggles to implement 
structural adjustment policies determined by interna- 
tional bankers and, a full decade after Independence, 
still seeks a land reform program to return land to 
the peasantry, the limitations of guerrilla warfare as 
a strategy for revolutionary transformation are more 
apparent than ever. ZIPRA’s strategy, aimed at achiev- 
ing a military victory, would certainly have created 
alternative options for transforming Zimbabwe after 
Independence. 


were also trained in socialist theory and the importance of working with, and raising the 
political awareness of the masses within Rhodesia. From 1976 guerrilla incursions rapidly 
increased in number. Armed attacks became commonplace. But just as important in win- 
ning the war were the people’s committees; these were set up in guerrilla areas, regularly 
held nocturnal pungwes—all-night rallies—sometimes several times a week in the vil- 
lages, and led to a highly conscientised home base, especially in the largely Shona areas 
of ZANU influence. The politicization process called heavily upon the performance arts. 
In the guerrilla camps political discussion was carried out primarily through the medium 
of theatre. Traditional dances were revived and a huge number of liberation songs were 
carried into Rhodesia for consciousness-raising purposes. The pungwes made use of all 
these performance forms, both to revive a sense of cultural identity and to illustrate politi- 
cal messages. . . . From the specifically cultural viewpoint, what is noteworthy is how the 
process of involving the rural masses in the struggle by identifying popular mass culture 
with the liberation movement immensely strengthened the guerrillas position in areas 
they infiltrated. Because they spoke to people in language and terms relevant to their 
concerns, and used popular music and performance media to spread their messages, the 
guerrillas were able to subvert the ponderous machinery of colonial repression and propa- 
ganda. Political and cultural identification with the rural people gave ZANU its increas- 
ingly safe bases within the country, and the policy reaped its rewards when, in April 1980, 
ZANU won fifty-seven of the eighty seats available to black voters, so acquiring the right to 
set up the first independent government of a now renamed Zimbabwe.” 
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However, given that Operation Zero Hour was largely pre-empted 
by the Lancaster House talks and that ZANU obtained power using 
an alternative military strategy, perhaps a harsh rendering of ZAPU’s 
choice of military strategy in the late 1970s was that it represented a 
strategy deprived of its Waterloo (although one can plausibly claim 
that the buildup of conventional forces by ZAPU influenced the peace 
talks at Lancaster House). However, it would be incorrect to say that 
ZAPU did not use guerrilla tactics or that it did not undertake popu- 
lation-based measures. Throughout the war ZIPRA guerrillas carried 
out mine warfare, sabotage operations, and raids and ambushes’ but 
generally interacted with the population through ZAPU party officials. 
Brickhill noted: 


ZIPRA guerrillas related to the civilian population 
wherever possible through specific links to party 
branch structures. The commissars oversaw this rela- 
tionship, but guerrilla logistics officers, security and 
intelligence officers and training instructors all sought 
to develop links with specific party officials responsi- 
ble for a particular part of the relationship with civil- 
ians ... it is clear that this approach by ZAPU and 
ZIPRA was mutually beneficial and supportive in a 
wide variety of ways. Crucially, many of the organiz- 
ing, mobilizing and logistical tasks of the war could 
be carried out by the party, leaving the guerrillas to 
concentrate on their military [emphasis added] tasks.'° 


Furthermore, Brickhill quoted one ZIPRA regional commander who 
noted, “as far as controlling the local people was concerned, we left 
that to the civilians.”" 


Yet throughout the war, neither ZAPU nor ZIPRA emphasized the 
mass mobilization of the populace, as indicated by Cliffe, Mpofu, and 
Munslow:" 


So when the armed struggle was launched after 
UDI, it was hoped that the guerrillas would rely on 
the existing underground structures of ZAPU inside 
Zimbabwe. This precluded the necessity to mobilize 
and politicize the masses on the part of the guerril- 
las. They were deployed into a theatre of operation 
with instructions to “wage war against the white settler 
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regime” but little was said about politicizing and mobi- 
lizing the masses to participate in the war. The guer- 
rillas were, however, instructed to make contact and 
work with the “underground officials of the party.” 
The operative role of the said officials was: to orga- 
nize and supply food, medicines and clothing for the 
guerrillas; to provide a courier-system upon which the 
guerrillas would rely for information and coordinat- 
ing contacts; and to assist guerrillas in the recruitment 
of personnel for military training abroad. This pattern 
characterized ZIPRA guerrilla operations during the 
period 1965-1970. There was no politically substan- 
tiated program spelling out the objectives of armed 
struggle and, therefore, the politicization and prepara- 
tion of the masses for a long drawn out liberation war 
was precluded. The absence of such political mobiliza- 
tion of the masses led to the total failure of the “strat- 
egy” of that period. 


Furthermore, as the authors noted, a reevaluation of the war effort in 
1970-1971 did not result in a greater emphasis on the large-scale mobi- 
lization of the populace:’® 


ZIPRA did not establish numerous operational struc- 
tures characterized by coordinating committees and 
sub-committees on the scale that was undertaken by 
ZANLA forces in their base areas. The political aspect 
of their mission included “reviving” the “existing” 
structures and no reference was made to the political 
reorientation of the masses. The revitalized structures 
were simply to be organs for supplying medicines, uni- 
forms, food and raw recruits. The courier system was 
established by the guerrillas themselves from specially 
selected persons, especially youths. The role of the cou- 
riers was different from that of the muwjibas in ZANLA 
in that the formers’ tasks included gathering of infor- 
mation about the enemy’s activities in the ZIPRA oper- 
ational areas. They did not possess any political power 
like the mwjbas. They were merely messengers or intel- 
ligence operatives for ZIPRA. Without systematizing 
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their political activities, ZIPRA cadres held political 
meetings with peasants in a somewhat crude fashion. 
People were called to meetings mostly to be given pre- 
cautionary measures for maintaining security. Political 
meetings were called “once in many months.” 


The authors concluded: 


So through the bangs of bazookas and the rattling of 
gunfire, ZIPRA revived and revitalized not only the 
ZAPU — Patriotic Front Party but also the determina- 
tion of the peasants to support the struggle. For the 
bangs were an absolute demonstration of power in 
physical terms which proved decisive for gaining and 
sustaining mass support in the operational areas. For 
ZIPRA there was no other way because they did not 
have a propaganda machinery nor a robust politi- 
cal commissariat to systematize political teaching in 
the population.”* 


Hence, a collapse of ZAPU’s underground structure outside Mata- 
beleland during the war, combined with an overall lack of emphasis in 
the mass mobilization of the population, appears to have hurt ZAPU/ 
Patriotic Front during the 1980 elections. What therefore can be said 
of Soviet training of ZAPU with respect to guerrilla tactics? As indi- 
cated in the previous chapter, Soviet training with respect to irregular 
and unconventional tactics appears to have emphasized the establish- 
ment of underground organizations along with carrying out ambushes 
and other forms of military training. As opposed to the training meth- 
ods the Chinese used with ZANU, the Soviet training of ZAPU did 
not emphasize the mass mobilization of the population to resist the 
incumbent government in Salisbury. For Moorcraft and McLaughlin, 
“ZIPRA’s guerrillas have been best described as ‘mobile revolutionary 
vanguards, operating much like Soviet partisans, rather than as Mao’s 
type of guerrilla “fish’.”! 


The preceding discussion largely reflects the historiography of the 
conflict, which emphasizes the importance of ZANU’s people’s war 
strategy in fostering and mobilizing peasant nationalism, which in turn 
led to electoral victory in the 1980 elections. However, there are sev- 
eral notable counterpoints to this argument. Previously, it was noted 
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that ZIPRA did undertake population-centric measures, but through 
ZAPU. Interestingly, Moorcraft and McLaughlin noted:'® 


Still, ZIPRA did wage a guerrilla campaign in west- 
ern Rhodesia which was not dissimilar to the ‘people’s 
war’ fought by ZANLA. ... ZIPRA did not practice the 
mass politicization and night-time pungwes because it 
claimed that it had sufficient local support, nourished 
by the more extensive branch structure of the older 
ZAPU organization, although much of it had been 
driven underground. 


More detail was provided by Sibanda, who sought to refute the prior 
argument presented by Cliffe, Mpofu, and Munslow by noting that:!” 


Obviously, and contrary to the assertion of Cliffe, 
Mpofu and Munslow that ZIPRA did not establish an 
administrative network of the umjibha, committees 
and subcommittees, and that its umjibha did not pos- 
sess any political power, the umjibha did possess politi- 
cal power, and his political activities were politically 
systematized, just as much as the activities of the local 
population were. 


Further, he stated:'8 


In so far as politicization was concerned, unlike his 
counterparts the ZANLA umyibha, who used all-night 
pungwes (rallies) to instill such information, ZIPRA 
umjimba addressed people in very small groups of no 
more than ten people at a time, excepting in church 
situations, and usually it was during the day. The idea 
was to avoid detection and situations in which Rho- 
desian soldiers killed the innocent unnecessarily. This 
was the approach of the ZIPRA forces, which tried by 
all means to avoid using civilians as human shields. 
The same could not be said about ZANLA, which 
addressed villagers in large groups, sometimes with 
calamitous results. 


Addressing this topic, Brickhill noted that “ZIPRA ‘mujibas’ played 
little role in political mobilization—except where this was a party activ- 
ity."'? While Sibanda made clear that ZIPRA mujibas engaged in the 
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politicization of the populace, it is unclear whether this activity fell 
under the category of party activity and, even if it was, whether such activity 
can be characterized as a mass-based effort at politicization. 


Another counterpoint was offered by Krieger, who noted that much 
of the existing historiography downplayed the role of the compulsion 
of the population by ZANU. Indeed, ZANLA guerrillas often used ter- 
ror tactics against alleged “sellouts,” as documented by Pandya:”° 


‘Punishment’ was usually carried out at a pungwe. 
When people reported to the guerrillas on those who 
were employed by the government, or those who were 
alleged to have ‘collaborated’ with the authorities, 
the accused were then put on ‘trial’ and invariably 
found guilty. The penalty was usually death. However, 
amputation of hands, fingers, legs, toes, lips, tongues 
and ears was regarded as a less severe form of ‘pun- 
ishment.’ Depending on the judgment, ‘punishment’ 
was always carried out in public at the pungwe, for all 
to witness what happened to those who ‘collaborated’ 
with the authorities. This type of trial and ‘punish- 
ment’ instilled great fear amongst the rural people 
and they became very reluctant to associate themselves 
with the authorities in any way. This form of action 
consequently could play an extremely profound role 
in paralyzing contrary action or even the holding of 
opinions contrary to those subscribed by ZANU and 
ZANLA. 


Above and beyond such atrocities, Krieger noted that ZANLA activ- 
ities during the war imposed a number of costs on the Shona public. 
For instance, guerrilla demands for food and livestock were often per- 
ceived as onerous, and guerilla attacks on government infrastructure, 
such as schools, clinics, and transport facilities, deprived rural Shona 
residents of many services on which they had become reliant.*! Citing 
the reluctance of individuals to serve on rural war committees, Krieger 
noted that rural support, especially among non-youths, was reluctant 
at best and that ZANU electoral support was based more on a desire 
to end the war and on the expectation that the party would compen- 
sate Shona peasants for the sacrifices ZANU imposed on them dur- 
ing the war.”* The larger point is that Krieger’s argument counters the 
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dominant narrative that ZANU’s electoral support naturally flowed 
from ZANU’s adoption of a people’s war military strategy. 


Lastly, it is also important to consider how successful ZANLA’s strat- 
egy of mass mobilization was in light of the ethnic divisions within Zim- 
babwe. Indeed, the importance of ethnicity in ZANLA’s people’s war 
strategy is highlighted by the fact that in 1972 ZAPU declined to act on 
FRELIMO’s suggestion to launch operations into Rhodesia from the 
Tete province in Mozambique because the largely Ndebele guerrillas of 
ZAPU had little support from the Shona population in northeast Rho- 
desia. In blunt terms, the guerrillas would not have survived long in the 
northeast.*’ Additionally, ZANU (PF) did not poll well in regions where 
the Shona presence was minimal, which in turn raises the possibility 
that the success of ZANU (PF) at the polls simply reflects the efficacy 
of a strategy of ethnic mobilization rather than mass mobilization irre- 
spective of the ethnic or tribal makeup of the populace. The question 
essentially boils down to whether the 1980 election results were a reflec- 
tion more of tribalism rather than a people’s war strategy per se. If the 
former, then a people’s war strategy of building strong links between 
a guerrilla army and a populace, with the former mobilizing the lat- 
ter, may be ineffective if a populace symbolically identifies with rival 
groups on the basis of ethnic and language affinities. 


In this regard, Cliffe, Mpofu, and Munslow noted the experience 
of ZANLA guerrillas in Matabeleland South Province, where 60 per- 
cent of the populace spoke Ndebele in 1969.** ZANLA had established 
itself in about one-third of the province, yet ZANU (PF) did not win 
a single seat in the province during the 1980 elections. This outcome 
may be due to the clumsy and heavy-handed efforts of ZANLA guer- 
rillas to appeal to the local populace, for instance by requiring people 
to chant “Pasi na Nkomo” (down with Nkomo) at rallies, as related by 
one participant:”° 


When the ZANLA guerrillas arrived here, we wel- 
comed them. We pledged our support to the cause 
they were fighting for. They demanded sadza (maize 
porridge); we gave them. They called us to their meet- 
ings; we attended. But we were shocked to be told to 
say, Past na Nkomo, denounce a man who has fought 
and suffered together with Muguabe for the free- 
dom of our country? Is he not the founder of African 
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nationalism in Zimbabwe? Worse still: when we tried 
to resist saying the slogan, we became subjected to 
the most humiliating treatment ever. I cannot trust 
you to tell you all the details. Just take it from me that 
people here paid very heavily for refusing to denounce 
Nkomo. Maybe we will forget it now that the leaders 
are talking about reconciliation. 


Such behavior earned ZANLA the moniker O-pasi (the down ones) 
from some inhabitants of the population. Additionally, some members 
objected to being addressed in Shona and questioned the arguments 
put forth by ZANLA members during efforts to politicize the popula- 
tion, as indicated in the following statement:”° 


I would have voted for ZANU-PF if O-pasi had treated 
me and my family properly. But they did not treat us in 
a good way. They tried to compel us to speak Shona. 
They were ruthless on those who asked why. All the slo- 
gans and songs were in Shona and they were not trans- 
lated into Sindebele. Everything tended to “change” 
us to Shona. Yes, O-pasi told us that Nkomo had been 
shown to be unreliable by negotiating with Smith in 
1976. They allege that he had a secret meeting with 
Smith in Lusaka without informing his comrade, Rob- 
ert Mugabe. They said at the Lusaka meeting Nkomo 
wanted to give up the struggle if Smith promised him 
a high position in government. For doing this he was 
no longer fit to be a leader. That might be so, but then 
why did Mugabe and Nkomo remain co-leaders of the 
Patriotic Front Alliance if ZANU was unhappy with his 
way of doing this? At the top the leaders are working 
together but at the bottom we are told to denounce 
one of them. Why? 


Such encounters led some members of the populace to falsify their 
political preferences publicly when dealing with ZANLA while covertly 
working with their electoral rival, the Patriotic Front headed by 
Nkomo:?’ 


We gradually formed ourselves into small groups con- 
sisting of only those who had the same attitude against 
ZANLA slogans and treatment. When the election 
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campaign was launched, we quickly made covert con- 
tacts with PFP officials in Bulawayo and Gwanda. 
We were issued with bundles of model ballot papers. 
O-pasi too brought theirs and taught us how to vote 
for Jongwe (cock)—the ZANU-PF election symbol. We 
accepted both lots. The Njelele National rally pumped 
new life in us. Mdala (old man) Nkomo made us feel 
fresh and confident. After that rally the pro-PFP struc- 
tures grew rapidly to cover all former ZANLA base 
areas. To be safe we had to be double-faced. Of course 
ZAPU blundered by not sending its guerrillas to cover 
our area during [the] armed struggle. In any case if 
ZANLA had treated us well, we would have had no rea- 
son to dislike them. 


Such passages suggest that building links with ethnically and linguisti- 
cally distinct populations may be possible if appeals based on shared 
grievances are not delivered in a heavy-handed and culturally insensi- 
tive manner. 
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APPENDIX A. TIMELINE OF SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 
DURING THE RHODESIAN CONFLICT 


December 17, 
1961 


The Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU) forms 
under leadership of Joshua Nkomo. 


The Rhodesian Front (RF) party wins the election with 


pee Winston Field as prime minister. 
September ZAPU is banned; the People’s Caretaker Council (PCC) 
1962 is created as a proxy replacement. 
ZAPU members dissatisfied with Nkomo’s leadership 
form the Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU). 
Ndabaningi Sithole is elected chairman and Robert 
1963 Mugabe secretary. Emmerson Mnangagwa leads the 


first squad of recruits of the Zimbabwe African National 
Liberation Army (ZANLA, the military arm of ZANU) 
to China for guerrilla training. 


December 31, 
1963 


The Central African Federation (CAF) disbands, relin- 
quishing British control over Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 


1964 


Pieter Oberholtzer becomes the first white killed in an 
act of war since the 1896-1897 Mashona Rebellion. 


April 13, 1964 


Winston Field is forced to resign over his reluctance to 
declare unilateral independence from Britain. His dep- 
uty, Ian Smith, assumes the position of prime minister. 


June 22, 1964 


ZANU and PCC are banned and Nkomo, Sithole, 
Mugabe, and other leading nationalists are arrested and 
imprisoned for the next ten years for their antigovern- 
ment activities. 


Nyasaland gains independence, assumes majority rule, 


a and becomes Malawi. 
October 24, Northern Rhodesia assumes majority rule and becomes 
1964 Zambia. 


November 11, 
1965 


Ian Smith declares a state of emergency and issues the 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence (UDI) to Great 
Britain. The RF issues a new constitution that refers to 
the country simply as Rhodesia. 
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With its leadership in prison, ZANU establishes itself 
at Lusaka, Zambia. Sithole directs Herbert Chitepo to 


mee assume the leadership of ZANU in his absence. ZAPU 
and ZANU compete for attention and resources. 
1966 The United Nations (UN) imposes selective sanctions 


on Rhodesia. 


April 28, 1966 


Seven ZANLA guerrillas die in a battle at Sinoia. This 
is considered the beginning of the war for black nation- 
alists, and the date is marked as Chimurenga Day, the 
start of the armed struggle for independence. 


September 30, 
1966 


Botswana gains independence from Great Britain. 


1967 


Zimbabwe People’s Revolutionary Army (ZIPRA) and 
South African ANC rebels infiltrate across the Zam- 
bezi River and engage Rhodesian Forces at Wankie. 
The operations (Operation Isotopes II and Operation 
Nickel) cause the Rhodesian government to reassess 
the guerrilla threat and change its counterinsurgency 
tactics. 


1968 


The UN imposes comprehensive mandatory sanctions 
on Rhodesia. 


1969 


Ndabaningi Sithole, the leader of ZANU, is sentenced 
to six years imprisonment for plotting to assassinate Ian 
Smith. During his trial he denounces armed violence, 
which sets in motion the event that will lead to his even- 
tual loss of credibility and removal as ZANU’s president 
in 1974, 


In November, ZANU leaders meet with FRELIMO to 
discuss establishing ZANLA bases in Mozambique. 


1970 


ZANLA and FRELIMO agree to allow ZANLA guerril- 
las to establish a base in Tete Province in Mozambique. 


1971 


Ian Smith and Britain’s foreign secretary agree to a set- 
tlement proposal that would set a timetable for majority 
rule in Rhodesia. Nationalists oppose the agreement 
because it would likely keep white minority rule in place 
for decades. Bishop Muzorewa establishes the Africa 
National Council to oppose the proposals. 


ZANLA guerrillas, operating from their base in Tete, 
Mozambique, conduct their first scouting raids in 
Rhodesia. 
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1972 


The Pearce Commission finds that the settlement pro- 
posal is unacceptable to the African majority (their 
agreement to accept the proposal was a condition of its 
implementation). 


December 21, 


1972 


Sixty guerrillas infiltrate Rhodesia from Tete Province, 
Mozambique, in preparation for the beginning of the 
protracted ZANLA armed struggle. (This infiltration is 
known as the attack on Altena Farm.) 


1973 


Ian Smith closes the Zambian border after a dispute 
with the Zambian government. Despite Smith’s declara- 
tion to reopen the border, Zambian President Kaunda 
keeps it closed for the duration of the war. Bishop 
Muzorewa starts negotiations with Smith. 


1974 


ZANLA operations from Mozambique escalate, leading 
the Rhodesian government to extend the length of con- 
scripted service. 


Détente talks are called in Lusaka under the condition 
that key nationalist leaders be released from detention. 
Nkomo, Mugabe, and Sithole are released to attend the 
talks. 


November 
1974 


UDI is signed by nationalist leaders but is under- 
mined by the Nhari Rebellion (a revolt of ZANLA 
military members seeking better equipment and camp 
conditions). 


April 25, 1974 


A military coup in Portugal begins a series of events that 
lead to Mozambique gaining independence the follow- 
ing year. The secret defense alliance among Rhodesia, 
Mozambique and South Africa, known as the Alcora 
Exercise, collapses. 


Herbert Chitepo, the acting commander of ZANU, is 
assassinated in Lusaka during an internal rebellion. 
Subsequently, Zambian authorities arrest ZANU senior 


arte me members and ZANLA military leaders, disrupting the 
war effort for almost a year. As a result, ZANU and 
ZANLA forces are denied further access to training and 
staging bases in Zambia. 
Robert Mugabe assumes control of ZANU in defiance 
1975 of Sithole’s leadership and willingness to negotiate with 


the Rhodesian government. 
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Mozambique gains its independence from Portugal. 
FRELIMO assumes the seat of the new government. 

June 25,1975 This dramatically changes the security situation along 
Rhodesia’s eight-hundred-mile eastern border with 
Mozambique. 


The war resumes after a lull following the Nhari Rebel- 
lion and the aftermath of the Chitepo assassination. 
ZANU opens up three fronts from Mozambique: Tete, 
Manica, and Gaza. Rhodesian Security Forces (RSF) 
begin a concerted effort to destroy guerrilla bases 

1976 in Mozambique. Mozambique closes its border with 
Rhodesia. 


US Secretary of State Kissinger tours Africa and joins 
South African President Vorster in persuading Ian 
Smith to accept the principle of majority rule in Rhode- 
sia. Kaunda releases detained ZANU leaders. 


The United States rescinds the Chrome Import Law, 
depriving the Rhodesian government of critical foreign 
currency. South Africa softens its support to the Rhode- 
sian government under pressure from the United States 
and the United Kingdom, hindering critical oil supplies. 


1977 


The economic toll of sanctions and growing require- 
ment for resources to secure the country force Smith to 
seek a negotiated settlement. 


ZAPU leaders (Nkomo and Muzorewa) participate in 
negotiations while ZANU steps up its attacks. 


RSF engage in highly successful cross border operation 
(Operation Dingo) against New Farm (Chimoio) and 
Tembue ZANLA camps in Mozambique. ZANLA suf- 
fers heavy casualties. The operation is widely portrayed 
internationally as an attack on a refugee camp. 


November 


23-25, 1977 


1977 Robert Mugabe becomes the official leader of ZANU. 


Smith signs an agreement with Sithole and Muzorewa 
to establish a transition government preceding major- 
ity rule. ZAPU and ZANU leaders are nonsupportive. 
ZANLA vows to continue to fight. 


1978 
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The White referendum approves the new Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia constitution, but international recognition is 

June 1979 withheld. New Prime Minster Bishop Muzorewa offers 
amnesty proposals to guerrillas, but they are ignored. 
Sanctions continue. 


The government under new British Prime Minister 
Thatcher calls for a conference in London including all 
parties. Mugabe is reluctant to attend the negotiations 


me because he believes victory can and should be achieved 
militarily. Representatives of the Soviet Union persuade 
him to attend. 

December The Lancaster House Agreement leads to a new Zimba- 

1979 bwean constitution. 


Robert Mugabe and the ZANU-Patriotic Front (PF) win 
February 1980 the first Zimbabwean elections. Mugabe forms the first 
black government of Zimbabwe. 
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AAPSO 
ANC 
BSAP 
CAF 
CAPFA 
CCP 
CPSU 
FRELIMO 


FROLIZI 
ID 

IDAF 
MPLA 


NCNA 
NDP 
OAU 
PAFMECSA 
PAIGC 
PCC 
PRC 

PF 

RF 

RSF 
SFA 
SRANC 
SWAPO 
TTL 
UANC 
UDI 
UN 
UNITA 
ZANLA 
ZANU 


APPENDIX B. ACRONYMS 


Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization 
African National Congress 

British South African Police 

Central African Federation 

China African People’s Friendship Association 
Chinese Communist Party 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Frente de Libertacao de Mocambique 
(Mozambique Liberation Front) 


Front Line for the Liberation of Zimbabwe 
International Department 
International Defence and Aid Fund 


Movimento Popular de Libertacao de Angola 
(People’s Movement for the Liberation of Angola) 


New China News Agency 

National Democratic Party 

Organisation of African Unity 

Pan African Movement of East, Central, and Southern Africa 
Partido Africano da Independéncia da Guiné e Cabo Verde 
People’s Caretaker Council 

People’s Republic of China 

Patriotic Front 

Rhodesian Front 

Rhodesian Security Forces 

Security Force Auxiliaries 

Southern Rhodesia African National Congress 

South West African People’s Organization 

Tribal Trust Lands 

United African National Council 

Unilateral Declaration of Independence 

United Nations 

National Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
Zimbabwe African National Liberation Army 

Zimbabwe African National Union 
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ZAPU Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
ZIPA Zimbabwe People’s Army 
ZIPRA Zimbabwe People’s Revolutionary Army 
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